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| COVER 
THE COVER 


ET’S start with the 

wine bottle, even as 
Marcel Duchamp and An- 
dré Breton did one even- 
ing. Marcel flatly denies 
that the dinner was any- 
thing special in a com- 
memorative or flamboy- 
antly conversational sense 
espite what we all 
might have imagined, but 
he did save the bottle 
which now spumes that 
smoke across the cover. 
“Vintage cobweb?” “In- 
deed not” (Marcel). 
“Cobwebs never stay on 
bottles in America!” 
When cover-creating time 
arrived, Duchamp seized 
a handsaw and racheted 
it through a yelping piece 
of grey cardboard which 
bore the tattered trade- 
name “DUCASSE.” The 
clever droppings from 
this operation (now you 
saw it, now you didn’t) 
fell upon the be-glued 
bottle, making all that 
could be desired in 
caveau culture. Mean- 
while, every hole-boring 
expert in the glass man- 
ufacturers’ almanacs 
dampened any hopes of 
tubing the smoke -hrough 
the _ bottle, bottom-to- 
topwise. So, calling upon 
thirty years of art-plumb- 
ing expediency, Duchamp 
rigged up a smoke pipe 
(now invisible) under 
the bottle, the pipe’s end 
coinciding with the bot- 
tle’s neck and held there- 
to by a clip extending 
from the cork’s custom- 
ary cove. 

This triumph of the 


a 


smoking bottle made up 
for the failure of the 
much - experimented-with 
tray of light which was 
to have shot from page 
left across the planeta- 
rium illusion of the back- 
ground, under the smoke. 
As for the zodiac-pointil- 
lism just referred to, 
Marcel in telling it and 
I in covering it have to 
telescope a sad saga of 
experiments ranging from 
abortive essays at condi- 
ment-sprinkling to the fi- 
nally successful techni- 
que which was really a 
toothbrush, offspring of 
frottage (in this case a 
paint-soaked brush drag- 
ged with choreographic 
tension down the paper). 

Now between the third 
(or fourth?) montage- 
stage which Duchamp 
showed me and_ the fin- 
ished job, I understand, 
there were to be several 
more interludes. All this 
latter involves quite mag- 
ical little half-tone screens 
which push the peppery 
stars way back into the 
telescopic reality of the 
Milky ay, at the same 
time isolating and point- 
ing up the wine bottle in 
all its sculptural glory. 
What better place than 
this to tell of the Enorm- 
ous Room-Surrealist Man- 
ifesto French War (1) 
veteran connotations of 
the bottle’s etiquette, or 
label, which (look twice), 
has nothing to do with 
grane snobbery but is 
really Duchamp’s Livret 
Militaire (Service Rec- 
ord). 

Finally. all the color 
accents involved in the 
cover-making — arrived 
there thanks also to the 
wizardry of those half- 
tone screens—whose po- 
tentialities Marcel was 
too modest to admit to 
me he had considerably 
expanded during the ac- 
couchement. 
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T has been said that from the 
moment of its publication, it 
became impossible to think 

as if The Critique of Pure Rea- 
son had never existed. One can, 
likewise, ask oneself to what ex- 
tent it will one day be considered 
legitimate to have continued 
painting as if La Mariée mise a 
nu had never been produced. 
The intervention of Marcel 
Duchamp continues, with the 
passage of time, to assume the 
character of a more and more 
imperative formal notice. It 
tends to denounce as obsolete 
and vain the greater part of re- 
cent artistic production (in- 
cluding what could be revealed \joyes matic (1914) 

in America of Paris wartime 

artistic activity). Critical laziness alone can explain those innu- 
merable repetitions, that delectation in which the spirit has no 
longer any share, those insignificant variations on superannuated 
themes. To this general disposition for marking time, even for 
backsliding, are opposed, indestructible and unique, not only 
the work of Duchamp but also his whole attitude throughout 
recent years, as is affirmed, quite detachedly from the conse- 
crated forms of expression, by the appearance of his signature 
appended to Twine Rigging at the International Surrealist Ex- 
hibition at the Coordinating Council of French Retief Societies 
and on the cover of the catalogue for that exhibition, to the 
cover of VVV No. 2-3 and the cover of this issue of View, as 
well as to A Genre Allegory reproduced in VVV No. 4 and to a 
pocket chess-set shown last January at the Julien Levy Gallery. 
These signs, so valuable to those who know and each one of 
which dates, continue to bear witness to the absolutely excep- 
tional span of his imaginative compass and mark his unshakeable 
fidelity to the sole principle of invention, mistress of the world. 
] say that Marcel Duchamp’s journey through the artistic 
looking-glass determines a fundamental crisis of painting and 
sculpture which reactionary manoeuvres and _ stock-exchange 
brokerages will not be able to conceal much longer. This crisis 
cannot be intellectually surmounted by denying its existence 
contrary to all evidence, but only by agreeing to recognize its 
scope and by throwing light on all its data. This can be achieved 
only by tackling the difficult problem of where the personality 
of Marcel Duchamp is situated, in order to know what irradia- 
tion passes through it or whether it is at the crossroads of sev- 
eral traditions—philosophical (La Mettrie—Cournot), esoteric 
(Uccello—Scurat), utopian (Charles Fourier—Raymond Rous- 
sel), erotic (Sade—Freud), humoristic (Jarry—Jean-Pierre Bris- 
set), etc., which could explain its uneclipsed radiations and 
make of Marcel Duchamp the only one of all his contempo- 
raries who is in no way inclined to grow older. 


New York, January 18 


Coll. Roché 


THE POINT OF VIEW 


Plate Courtesy Wittenborn 


Arensberg 


Coll. 


LA MARIE (1912) 


ANDRE BRETON 
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TU M' (1918) 


Lighthouse of the br 


—it is in a troubled and anguishing style of conquest, where 

the transitory conflicts with the pompous—all this has just 
arisen in no time at some extreme point of the globe and there 
is nothing that can prevent it, besides, from melting for us at a 
distance into the most conventional scene of modern adventure, 
gold prospectors or others, as the early years of the movies have 
helped to fix it: haute école, luck, the fire of feminine eyes and 
lips; though in this instance it is a purely mental adventure, I get 
casily enough this impression of the greatness and the indigence 
of “cubism.” Whoever has once caught himself in the act of believ- 
ing the doctrinal affirmations from which this movement draws 
authority, of giving it credit for its scientific aspirations, of prais- 
ing its constructive value, must in fact agree that the sum of re- 
search thus designated has been but a plaything for the tidal wave 
which soon came and put an end to it, not without upsetting from 
base to summit, far and wide, the artistic and moral landscape. 
This landscape, unrecognizable today, is still too troubled for any- 
one to pretend that he can rigorously untangle the deep causes of 
its torment: one is generally content to explain it by referring to 
the impossibility of building anything stable on socially under- 
mined foundations. However expedient may be this manner of 
judging, which happily recalls the artist to a just appreciation of 
his limitations (the more and more necessary transformation of 
the world is other than that which can be achieved on canvas), 
I do not think that it should absolve us from studying the process 
of formation of the particularly hollow and voracious wave which 
I have just mentioned. From the strictly historical point of view, 
it is very important, in order to bring this study to a proper con- 
clusion, to consider attentively the place where the very first char- 
acteristic vibrations of the phenomenon chose to be recorded, in 
this instance the general disposition of this or that artist who has 
proven himself on this occasion to be the most sensitive recording 
instrument. The unique position of Marcel Duchamp at the spear- 
head of all “modern” movements which have succeeded each other 
for the last twentyfive years was, until quite recently, such as to 
make us deplore that the externally most important part of this 
work, from 1911 to 1918, rather jealously guarded its secret. If the 
“tidal wave,” which was later to be so vastly disrupting, could 
have once begun to swell, one had certainly come to think that 
Duchamp must, from the start, have known much about its re- 
sources, and one suspected him rather of having opened for it some 
mysterious valve. But one scarcely hoped to be some day more 
fully enlightened as to the part Duchamp had played. Therefore 
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Dees flung under a grey sky turning to pink, very slowly 
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by Andre enehen 


the publication, in October 1934, of ninety-four documents as- 
sembled by him under the title: La Mariée mise a nu par ses céli- 
bataires méme,* which suddenly overturned before us this wave 
and afforded us a glimpse of all that is most complex in its enorm- 
ous machinery, could not fail to pass for a capital event in the eyes 
of all who attach any importance to the determination of the 
great intellectual motives of our day. : 

In a text that was destined to stress the most unfortunate 
aesthetic calculations, Edgar Allan Poe, after all, once expressed 
an admirable decision that has ever since been shared by all artists 
worthy of that title and still constitutes, though perhaps uncon- 
sciously for the majority of them, the most important of all direc- 
tives. Poe wrote indeed that originality, except in minds of the most 
unusual vigor, is in no way, as many seem to believe, a matter of 
instinct and intuition; to find it, one must generally seek it jabori- 
ously and, though a positive merit of the highest order, it is achieved 
rather by the spirit of negation than by the inventive spirit. . 

Without prejudging the degree of “unusual force” which pre- 
cisely can be the mark of a spirit such as Duchamp’s, those who have 
been introduced to him to any extent will feel no scruples in recog- 
nizing that never has a more profound originality appeared more 
clearly to derive from a being charged with a more determined in- 
tention of negation. Does not all the history of poetry and art for 
the last hundred years strengthen in us the conviction that we are 
after all less sensitive to what we are told than to what we are 
spared, for instance, from repeating? There are various means of 
repeating, from pure and simple verbal repetition, so inept, like 
for instance “blue skies’”—which, when I come across it as soon as 
I open a book of poems, relieves me, with good reason, from the 
need to become aware of the context—passing through repetition, 
in the sphere of art, of the subject treated, fallaciously excused by 
the new manner of treatment, or repetition of the manner, fallaci- 
ously excused by the novelty of the subject, to repetition, in the 
sphere of human existence, of the pursuit of some artistic “ideal” 
which requires continuous application, incompatible with any 
other form of action. Where else, if not in the hatred we feel for 
this eternal repetition, can we seek the reason for the increasing 
attraction exercised on us by certain books which are so strangely 
self-sufficient that we consider their authors have discharged their 
indebtedness: Les Chiméres, Les Fleurs du Mal, Les Chants de 


hs Three hundred numbered and signed copies of a collection of manu- 
script notes, drawings and paintings (1911 to 1918) which served as basis 
for composing the glass: La mariée mise & nu bar ses célibataires méme. 
by Marcel Duchamp. — Editions Rose Sélavy, 16 rue de la Paix, Paris. — 


Maldoror, Les eee Is it uot, besides, reassuring and ex- 
emplary that, at this price, some of these authors also considered 
themselves free from debt? Absolute originality, from refusal to 
refusal, appears to me to lead inevitably to Rimbaud’s eopelusion: 

‘T am a thousand times the richest, let us be as miserly as the sea.’ 

This refusal, pushed to the extreme, this final negation which is of 
an ethical order, weighs heavily on all debates arising from a typi- 


ance of this production, in a given artist, from being, until this 
attitude changes, its very drawback. Originality nowadays is nar- 
rowly connected with rareness. And on this point, Duchamp’s 
attitude, the only one that is perfectly uncompromising, whatever 
human precautions he may surround it with, remains, to the more 


ae poets and painters who approach him, a subject of con- 
usion and envy. 


Marcel Duchamp limits to approximately thirty-five the num- 
ber of his activities in the field of plastic production, and even then 
he includes among them a series of achievements that an insuffi- 
ciently sophisticated critical attitude would refuse to consider in 
jone class: I mean, for instance, the act of signing some character- 
less large decorative panel in a restaurant and, generally speaking, 
that which constitutes the most obvious (and what might be the 
‘most dazzling) part of his activities of twenty years: the various 
speculations in which he became involved through his preoccupa- 
‘tion with those ready-mades (manufactured objects promoted to 
the dignity of objects of art through the choice of the artist) by 
‘means of which, from time to time and with complete contempt 
for all other media, he very proudly expressed himself. But who 
‘can truly say how much it may mean, to those who really know, a 
‘signature that has been used openly in such a parsimonious man- 
ner? An intense and fascinating light is cast by it, no longer only 
B, the narrow object that it generally locates, but on a whole 
‘process of intellectual life. This process, a most peculiar one indeed, 
‘can achieve its full meaning and become perfectly understandable 
only once it has been reunited to a series of other processes, all of 
a causal nature and not one of which we can afford to ignore. And 
all this means that one’s understanding of Duchamp’s work and 
the fact that one foresees its furthest consequences can only be the 
result of a deep historical understanding of the development of 
this work. And because of the prodigious speed with which this 
work developed, the very limited number of Duchamp’s public 
utterances would make it necessary to enumerate them all with- 
out omitting any. I am, however, forced here to list only his more 
characteristic works. 

Duchamp’s Coffee-grinder (late 1911) indicates the start of 
the purely personal development that interests us; compared to 
the guitars of the cubists, it takes on the appearance of an infernal 
machine. The years 1911 and 1912 indeed already reveal the full 
extent of Duchamp’s dissidence, a dissidence that affirms itself 
brilliantly as much in the subject-matter as in the manner of his 
paintings; and one should note that the major part of his more 
purely pictorial work falls into these limits of time (Sad young man 


in a train, Nude descending a staircase, King and queen surround-. 


ed by swift nudes, King and queen crossed by swift nudes, Virgin, 
The passage from the virgin to the bride, Bride). It was as early 
as the end of 1912 that Duchamp suffered the great intellectual 
crisis that progressively forced him to abandon this mode of ex- 
pression which seemed vitiated to him. The practice of drawing 
and painting appeared to him as a kind of trickery that tended 
towards the senseless glorification of the hand and of nothing else. 
The hand is the great culprit, so how can one consent to be the 
slave of one’s own hand? Jt is inacceptable that drawing and paint- 
ing should today still stand where writing stood before Gutenberg 
came. To delight i in color, which is all based on enjoyment of the 
sense of smell, is as wretched as to delight in line, which is based 
on enjoyment of the hand’s sense. The only solution, under such 
conditions, is to unlearn painting and drawing. And Duchamp has 
never abandoned this purpose since that date; this consideration 


cally modern artistic production. Nothing can prevent the abund- 


ought, I believe, to be enough to induce one to approach with a 
very special interest the gigantic purpose to which, once such a 
negation had been formulated, he nevertheless devoted his strength 
for over ten years: it is into the details of this purpose that the 
publication of these documents initiated us, a purpose unequalled 
in contemporary history and which was destined to be achieved 
in the huge glass (an object painted on transparent glass) entitled 
La Mariée mise a nu par ses célibataires, méme and left unfinished 
in New York. In this work it is impossible not to see at least the 
trophy of a fabulous hunt through virgin territory, at the fron- 
tiers of eroticism, of philosophical speculation, of the spirit of sport- 
ing competition, of the most recent data of science, of lyricism and 


ABOVE: LA MARIEE MISE A NU PAR SES 
CELIBATAIRES, MEME (1915-1923) 
Coll. Dreier 


1! rue Larrey, Paris. 
La porte qui peut étre 
ouverte et fermée. 


of humor. From 1913 to 1923, the year when Duchamp finally 
abandoned this work, all the paintings, whether on canvas or on 
glass, that would have to be included in a catalogue of his works 
are but research and fragmentary attempts to achieve the various 
parts of La Mariée mise @ nu. Such indeed is the case of the 
Chocolate-grinder, of the Glissiére or Slide, of the Neuf moules 
mélic, all of 1913, as well as of the 1914 Chocolate-grinder and 
the glass To be watched closely with one eye for almost an hour 
of 1918, which latter is a variation on the Oculist witnesses that 
likewise are part of the general description. At most, one might 
class as a partial exception to this rule the composition entitled 
Tu m’ which is reproduced at the head of this article, where there 
appear, on the right, the three standard stops that are included 
here in the composition with two ready-mades, on the one hand 
(an enamelled hand and a ceiling-brush), and on the other hand 
with the shadows cast by three other ready-mades brought close 
together (a bicycle wheel, a corkscrew and a coat-hanger). 


A falling back on these ready-mades, after 1914, began to sup- 
plant, for Duchamp, all other forms of self-expression. It will be 
of great interest, some day, to explain the full meaning of all these 
projects, each so rigorously unexpected, in this respect, and to try 
to unravel the law whereby they progress. I can only recall now 
the Pharmacy of 1914, conceived in Rouen when Duchamp saw a 
snowscape (he added to a water-color, of the “winter calendar” 
type, two tiny characters, one red and the other green, walking 
towards each other in the distance) ; also the ceiling of Duchamp’s 
studio in 1915, bristling with objects such as coat-hangers, combs, 
weathercocks, all accompanied by some discordant inscription that 
served as a title or a caption (a snow-shovel was titled, in English, 
Too soon for the broken arm) ; Duchamp’s birthday present to his 
sister, which consisted in suspending by its four corners, beneath 
her balcony, an open geometry-book destined to become the play- 
hing of the seasons; the rebus composed of a nursemaid and a 
lion’s cage (Nous nous cajolions) ; the latrine exhibited in 1917 at 
the New York Independents Show under the title Fountain, and 
which Duchamp was forced to withdraw after the opening, as a 
result of which he resigned from the Association; his adding, in 
1919, a moustache to the Gioconda (LHOOQ); his 1921 window 
entitled Fresh Widow which was a pun on the sound’s ambiguous 
similarity with French Window (this consisted of a small window, 
manufactured by a carpenter after Duchamp’s instructions, whose 
glass panes are covered with leather so that they become leather 
panes that must be polished) ; his 1922 window, a replica of the 
earlier one, but this time with a wooden base where bricks are 
drawn and with glass panes streaked with white like those of new- 
ly-built houses (La bagarre d’Austerlitz) ; his little 1923 birdcage 
filled with pieces of white marble cut to look like cubes of sugar 
and through whose top there emerged a thermometer (Why not 
sneeze?) ; his design for a perfume bottle, Belle haleine—Eau de 
voilette; his 1925 bond on the Monte Carlo roulette (Moustiques 
domestiques demi-stock); finally Duchamp’s door, described for 
the first time in the summer 1933 issue of Orbes as follows: “In 
the apartment entirely constructed by Duchamp’s hands, there 
stands, in the studio, a door of natural wood that leads into the 
room. When one opens this door to enter the room, it then closes the 
entrance to the bathroom, and when one opens it to enter the bath- 
room, it closes the entrance to the studio and is painted with white 
enamel like the interior of the bathroom.” (‘A door must be either 
open or closed” had always seemed to be an inescapable truth; 
but Duchamp had managed to construct a door that was at the 
same time both open and closed.) One should also list contem- 
porary with this series of activities that do not lack continuity, on 
the one hand some optical research intended to be particularly 
applicable to movies, to which category belongs his famous cover- 
design for an issue of Minotaure, as well as two different versions 
of a moving sphere on which a spiral is painted (the first version 
belongs to 1921 and the second, Rrose Sélavy et moi nou estimons 
les ecchymoses des Esquimaux aux mots exquis, belongs to 1925- 
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FRESH WIDOW (1920) Col Dreier 


26), and, on the other hand, some verbal research in which he was 
more actively and particularly engaged around 1920 (some puns 
by Marcel Duchamp were published in the fifth issue of the new 
series of Littérature, October 1922, as well as on the front inside 
cover of Pierre de Massot’s The wonderful book, in 1924). 

To this day, no cataloguing of this sort has been attempted; 
I therefore feel that my own may suffice, temporarily at least (until 
somebody chooses, as is proper, Duchamp’s ready-mades as the 
subject of a thesis, and even this would not exhaust the topic). But 
we still have to consider rather closely, likewise for the first time, 
Marcel Duchamp’s monumental work beside which all his other 
works seem to gravitate almost like satellites, I mean La Mariée 
mise a nu par ses célibataires, méme. The collection of documents 
that Duchamp published some years after abandoning this work 


in an unfinished state casts some appreciable light on its genesis, — 


though this light itself cannot be truly enjoyed without some addi- 


tional information. To recognize the objective value of La Mariée 


mise @ nu, one requires, in my opinion, some Ariadne’s thread that 


one would seek in vain among the thickets, whether written or 


drawn, that are contained within this strange green box of pub- 
lished documents. And it is-necessary first to go back to a reproduc- 
tion of the glass object before one can identify the various elements 


that constitute the whole, before one can become aware of their 


respective parts in the functioning of the whole. 

1. Bride (or female hanged body) reduced to what one might 
call its skeleton in the 1912 canvas that bears this title. —2. Ins- 
cription for the top (made out of the three pistons for drafts a, a’ 
and a,” surrounded by a kind of milky way). — 3. Nine milic 


moulds, or Eros machine, or Bachelor machine, or cemetery for 

uniforms and liveries (state trooper, cuirassier, policeman, priest, 

bellhop, department-store delivery-man, flunkey, mortician’s assis- 
tant, station-master). — 4. Shde (or chariot or sleigh, standing 
on runners p and p’ that slide in a gutter). — 5. Water mill. — 

6. Scissors. —7. Sieve (or drainage slopes).—8. Chocolate grind- 

er (b, baionette, c, cravat, r, rollers, 1, Louis XV chassis). — 9. 

Region of the splash (not shown). — 10. Oculist witnesses. — 11. 

Region of the gravitation manager (or gravitation caretaker, not 

shown). — 12. Pulls. — 13. Bride’s clothes. 

The above described morphological analysis of the Mariée 

_ tise a nu allows a very summary idea of the physiological data 

_which determined its elaboration. Actually, we find ourselves here 

in the presence of a mechanistic and cynical interpretation of the 

phenomenon of love: the passage of woman from the state of vir- 

_ ginity to that of non-virginity taken as the theme of a fundamen- 

tally a-sentimental speculation, almost that of an extra-human 

_ being training himself to consider this sort of operation. Here the 

rigorously logical and expected are married to the arbitrary and 
the gratuitous. And one very soon abandons oneself to the charm 
of a kind of great modern legend where everything is unified by 
lyricism. I will limit myself again to facilitating one’s reading of 
it by very briefly describing the relationship with life that seems 
to me to unite the thirteen principal component parts of the work 

‘that I have just enumerated. 

The bride, by means of the three nets above her (the draft pis- 
tons) exchanges orders with the bachelor machine, orders that are 
transmitted along the milky way. For this, the nine mAlic moulds, in 
the appearance of waiting, in red lead, have by definition “re- 
ceived” the lighting gas and have taken moulds of it; and when 
they hear the litanies of the chariot recited (the refrain of the 
bachelor machine), let this lighting gas escape through a given 
number of capillary tubes placed towards their top (each one of 
these tubes, where the gas is drawn out, has the shape of a stand- 
ard stop, that is to say the shape that is adopted, as it meets the 
ground, by a thread one meter long that has previously been 
stretched horizontally one meter above ground and has then been 
suddenly allowed to fall of its own accord). The gas, being thus 
brought to the first sieve, continues to undergo various modifica- 
tions in its state until in the end, after passing through a kind of 
toboggan or corkscrew, it becomes, as it comes out of the last sieve, 
explosive fluid (dust enters into the preparation of the sieves: dust- 
1aising allows one to obtain four-month dust, six-month dust, etc. 
. . . Some varnish has been allowed to run over this dust in order 
to obtain a kind of transparent cement). During the whole of the 
operation just described, the chariot (formed of rods of eman- 
cipated metal) recites, as we have seen, its litanies (“Slow life. 
Vicious circle. Onanism. Horizontal. Tin for cans, ropes, wire. 
Wooden pulleys for excentrics. Monotonous fly-wheel. Beer pro- 
fessor.”) while at the same time performing a to-and-fro motion 
along its gutter. This movement is determined by the regulated 
fall of the bottles of Bénédictine (whose density oscillates) that 
are axled on the water-mill’s wheel (a kind of water jet comes in 
a semi-circle from the corner above the malic moulds). Its effect 
is to open the scissors, thus producing, in 9, the splash. The liquid 
gas thus splashed is thrown vertically; it goes past the oculist 
witnesses (the dazzling of the splash) and reaches the region of the 
pulls (of gunfire) corresponding to the reduction of the objective 
by an “average skill” (a schematic version of any object). The 
gravitation manager, lacking at 11, ought to have been balanced 
on the bride’s dress and thus suffered the countershock of the vari- 
ous episodes of a boxing bout taking place beneath him. The bride’s 
dress, through whose three planes the mirroric return of each drop 
of the dazzled splash takes place, was intended to be conceived 
as an application of the Wilson-Lincoln system (that is to say by 
making the most of some of the refractory properties of glass, after 
the manner of those portraits “that, seen from the right, reveal 
Wilson then, seen from the left, reveal Lincoln”). The inscription 
[Continued on Page 13] 


WHY NOT SNEEZE? (1921) 


UNHAPPY READY-MADE 


Coll. Arensberg 


From top left, down: 
PORTRAIT OF HIS FATHER (1910) 


Left Center: 
Study for NUDE DESCENDING A STAIRCASE (1911) 


Left Bottom: 
THE SISTERS Joa) 
Top Right: 
THE CHESS PLAYERS (1911) 


Bottom Right: 
LA SONATE (1911) 


: HE Arensbergs live on a Hollywood hillside, “as far away from 
New York as we could get without crossing the ocean.” In a 
house where no bare inch of wall or shelf-space remains, they 
have created something for which the word “collection” seems too 
| dispassionate a term, though theirs, certainly, is one of the greatest 
collections of contemporary art in the world. The house is invested 
| with magic, as if it were a studio in which nearly all the finest mod- 
/ ern artists had worked together, with what they created still hold- 
ing the warmth and excitement of original discovery. In the foyer 
are superb Brancusis; in the living room, dining room, bedrooms, 
_bathrooms and halls are works by Rousseau, Matisse, Picasso, 
Braque, Gris, Rouault, Chirico, Duchamp and many others. There 
_are paintings everywhere, frame to frame, and amid them the hun- 
dreds of Pre-Columbian sculptures to which in recent years Mr. 
_Arensberg has given most of his attention and resources. Has the 
house ever been photographed? It should be documented from 
cellar to attic. For in these days of emphasis on installation, when 
for valid educational reasons we tend to isolate and canonize the 
work of art, it is sobering to think upon a successful exception 
to rule. The Arensberg pictures stand belligerently close together, 
but they do not fight. Their hanging breaks every museum precept 
of height, space and light, but you see them clearly, one by one, 
and remember them in detail for a long time afterward. 

It is a mystery that such quality of choice could have been 
maintained so far from the art markets of Paris and New York. 
But devotion triumphs over distance in fact as in proverbs, and in 
any case Mr. Arensberg’s understanding of modern art had its 
beginning in the period just before the First World War, when 
the anti-academic revolt of the Expressionists, the Fauves, the 
Cubists and the Futurists reached a climax here in the Armory 
Show of 1913. It was in those years that Mr. Arensberg first knew 
Marcel Duchamp whose Nude Descending a Staircase became the 
scandal of the Armory Show and perhaps the most widely publi- 
cized painting in 20th century America. The friendship between 
the two men has been close and continuous, and Duchamp has 
occasionally acquired in Paris works for the Arensberg collection. 
It is to this collection that one must go to see nearly all of Du- 
champ’s major works. This fact alone would make any institution 
envy the University of California, Los Angeles campus, to which 
the entire collection recently has been given. 

Duchamp’s life as a painter is bound up inextricably with the 
life as an anti-painter which he has led now for more than twenty 
years, and he himself encourages the bond by his fatherly attention 
to the works of his youth. As everyone interested in contemporary 
art knows, he long ago gave up painting entirely. He at first spent 
most of his time playing chess, a game in which the immense pro- 
ceeds of his intelligence could be obliterated by a sweep of the 
hand, though perhaps leaving somewhere an uneasy residue of 
energy, as in the schcolbook case of the steel spring which was 
wound and then dissolved in acid. His decision to abandon painting, 
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at what may have been the peak of his powers, finds precedent in 
the career of Arthur Rimbaud. But it is more interesting to consider 
this decision in relation to the career of Duchamp’s contemporary, 
Giorgio de Chirico who, in 1918, shortly before Duchamp’s retire- 
ment, gave up the incredible kind of painting he had been pro- 
ducing since 1910 for a new and, with exceptions, undistinguished 
style. The two artists’ histories stand in fairly absolute contrast: 
the one renounced his art; the other’s art, in a measure, renounced 
him. 

The names of Duchamp and Chirico are not juxtaposed here 
for rhetorical reasons alone. The two men loom together, behind 
Picasso but clear of his towering shadow, at the fountainhead of 
the most sustained and productive movement in contemporary art 
since Cubism and abstract art—that exploration of the workings 
and capacities of the subconscious mind to which in the arts we 
give the name Surrealism, but which has been in fact a fairly 
universal revolution in thought. The roles of Chirico and Duchamp 
in helping found this movement are distinct yet complementary. 
Chirico, though he established the scuola metafisica in Italy 
and wrote with Italian formalism of the “metaphysical” approach 
to painting, was actually the pure poet of pre-Surrealism, intuitive, 
fantastically inspired and almost flawless in pictorial sense. Du- 
champ, on the other hand, was a true metaphysician of the up- 
rising: a sceptic, a scientist, a theoretician of the anti-theoretical; 
a prophet, whereas Chirico was a seer. The difference between 
the two men is never so unmistakable as when one stands in the 
Arensberg house and looks from Chirico’s Soothsayer’s Recom pense 
to the many Duchamps which line the walls. 

The earliest of these Duchamps, if memory serves, is dated 
1910. In that year he completed several important canvases which 
attest his complete familiarity with Cézanne’s Post-Impressionism, 
his respect for the daring color orchestrations composed by the 
Fauves. The Portrait of the Artist’s Father (see plate) is perhaps 
the most concentrated of these works in quality. Its subject matter 
is significant, for a good number of Duchamp’s early pictures are 
of members of his family: his mother and three sisters appear in 
Sonata (see plate); it is probably his two brothers who are por- 
trayed in The Chess Players (see plate). Duchamp belonged to an 
aristocratic and extraordinarily gifted family, and it seems likely 
that his love of the enigma and his sense of private fantasy spring 
from an atmosphere of family secrecy and devotion. Moreover, 
the family life of his youth may provide a clue to his later with- 
drawal from the raucous traffic of the art markets. Like Emily or 
Charlctte Bronté. he may somewhere have felt that the most satis- 
fying audience for his works would include only his brothers 
and sisters. His art may unconsciously have been intended as a 
symbol of family pact—a treasure-trove which he still revisits 
and guards. 

The year 1911 was crucial for his work. In that year he abrupt- 
ly turned away from the relative realism of his portrait of his 
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CHOCOLATE GRINDER (1914) 


Coll. Arensberg 


father and joined the Cubist revolt of Picasso and Braque. How- 
ever, he shared with the younger cousins of Cubism—Léger, de la 
Fresnaye and Gris—a reluctance to lose the object completely in 
the Cubist labyrinth. The figures in Sonata and in a second family 
group of 1911 in the Arensberg collection, are readily decipherable. 
Both paintings are marked by an almost Mannerist elegance of 
form and by a soft delicacy of color; both pictures are strikingly 
urbane by comparison with most Cubist art of the period. (It is no 
accident that when Duchamp drew a moustache on a reproduction 
of the Mona Lisa, he drew the moustache of a seigneur.) And the 
Sonata foretells, at this early date, one of the most persistent preoc- 
cupations of contemporary artists—the simultaneous rendering of the 
human face, head-on and in profile. Duchamp achieved this double 
presentation in Sonata by use of the line which runs down the mid- 
dle of his mother’s nose to form two profiles. Those who seek augury 
in. iconographic details may persuade themselves that the left pro- 
file (from the observer’s viewpoint) is a portrait of Pablo Picasso. 
Certainly it is interesting to note that for the head at the left in 
The Sisters (see plate), Duchamp used the device of two profiles 
facing opposite directions from a common head, a device with 
which Picasso has often experimented, with closest similarity of 
intent since the outbreak of the present war. 

The Sonata also announces a dominant motif in the painter’s 
vocabulary—perspective. The abrupt scaling down of the chairs 
and sideboard in the picture’s background is a rudimentary step 
in a direction which Duchamp was to explore with brilliant results. 
The evocation of space, stressed in Sonata for simple emotional 
reasons (perhaps a conception of the family house as a corridored 
palace), was to absorb him as a fundamental challenge to the 
artist’s inventiveness. His solution of the problem of perspective was 
twofold. On the one hand, he suggested space by a maze of anthro- 
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pomorphic forms, as in the marvelous oil study, The Bride of 1912 
(see plate) ; on the other, he continued the tradition of “mechani- 
cal” or geometric linear drawing founded by Uccello and other 
Italian masters of the Renaissance, as in the Chocolate Grinder—I 
of 1913 (see plate). The duality of his approach to perspective 1s 
reflected in his big glass, The Bride Stripped Bare By Her Own 
Bachelors (in the collection of Miss Katherine Dreier), for which 
the two paintings just mentioned are preliminary studies. The top 
panel of the big glass typifies the biomorphic approach; the lower 
panel, the geometric. 

For many younger artists, it is the organic rather than the 
mathematical solution of the space problem which now seems 
the more exciting in Duchamp’s art. The strange, intestinal shapes 
of The Bride, Baroque in convolution, astonishingly rounded, re- 
ceding plane behind plane to an infinity of space—these are among 
the most remarkable inventions in modern art. But the geometric 
system of perspective was to gain slow ascendancy in Duchamp’s 
mind. Studies for the lower panel of The Bride Stripped Bare By 
Her Own Bachelors, among them The Watermill (see plate), were 
completed later than the oil painting of the bride referred to above; 
the lower panel of the big glass itself was probably completed at 
a later date than the upper. To the Baroque, Duchamp had come 
to prefer the classic; to ectoplasmic form, the rectangle and the 
circle; to modeled depth, hard linear definition. 

Duchamp’s researches in perspective have led him to construct 
a number of devices illustrating his optical discoveries, notably the 
Rotative Apparatus (1920) and the roto-reliefs (1934).* He has 
also made several films, the first in 1920, showing unsuspected 
aspects of the circle and spiral. Both his devices and films utilize 
motion in exploring visual phenomena of perspective. Both are a 
logical development of that interest in the relation of movement 
to space which is so apparent in the painting, Young Man in a 
Train (1912), in Miss Peggy Guggenheim’s collection, as well as 
in the 1911 study for the Nude Descending a Staircase (see plate) 
and in the famous Nude itself. 


It seems incontestable that Duchamp’s interest in depicting 
objects in motion was stimulated by the theories of the Futurists 
which have been so clearly described in Rosa Trillo Clough’s -in- 
valuable book, Looking Back at Futurism (New York, 1942). The 
ideas of the Futurists had spread widely in Europe since the first 
Manifesto appeared in Figaro on February 20, 1909. But they had 
been little heeded by most of the leading French painters who 
quite naturally mistrusted the Futurists’ Utopian bombast, their self- 
conscious modernism and, above all, their contempt for the past. 
(Parisian artists may have forgotten that, while the French tradi- 
tion was still warm, the Italian had been lying in state for a long 
time without disintegrating and was beginning to prove embar- 
rasing to those living Italian artists who passed it daily.) Duchamp, 
however, was eager to set Cubism in motion, and found a point of 
departure in the Futurists’ treatment of successive aspects of mov- 
ing objects or figures. Because his talents were so much greater than 
those of any Italian Futurist except possibly Boccioni, he created in 
the Nude a work of art which has survived the penalty of public 
hysteria and remains a major painting of the period. It is interesting 
to note that the cylindrical construction used for the figure in the 
preliminary oil study of 1911 has been abandoned for an angular 
synthesis in the Nude itself, as though Duchamp had veered away 
from Léger toward the sterner Cubism of Picasso and Braque. 


Duchamp’s paintings of 1910-1923, his devices, machines and 
films, his collages and objets-trouvés and ready-mades—all are rich 
in source material for younger painters and sculptors. One of them, 
Matta Echaurren, has remarked that certain artists today must 
stand “with one foot in architecture and the other in the dream.” 


Duchamp’s example offers them a daring but secure foothold in 
each. 


_.* The Rotative Apparatus consisted of a ce-ies of rectangular glass disks, marked 
with circular lines, affixed to a shaft and whirled by a motor at eueh a speed that 
only the receding and progressive circular lines appeared. 

. The roto-reliefs were cardboard disks, on which circles and spirals had been 
printed in various colors. They were revolved by a Victrola turntable. 


LIGHTHOUSE OF THE BRIDE 

Continued from Page 9] 

for the top, supported by a kind of flesh-colored milky way, 1s 
obtained, as we have seen, by means of the three draft pistons that 
consist of three perfect squares cut out of bunting and are sup- 
posed to have changed their shape as they flapped in the wind. 
Through these pistons are transmitted the orders that are intended 
to reach the pulls and the splash, in the last of which the series of 
bachelor operations reaches its conclusion. One should observe that 
the chocolate-grinder (whose baionette acts as a support for the 
scissors) , in spite of the relatively important space that it occupies 
in the glass, seems to be specially intended to qualify bachelors 
concretely, by applying the fundamental adage of spontaneity: 
“a bachelor grinds his own chocolate’. 

This commentary has but one object, to furnish a spatial basis 
for the orientation of anyone who questions the image of La 
) Mariée mise a nu and allows himself to be intrigued to the point of 
classifying according to some order the loose papers of the magnifi- 
cent 1934 box. But to this commentary one should add several 
(others: philosophical, poetical, expressing faith or suspicion, novel- 
i istic, humorous, etc. Probably only the erotic commentary on La 
| Mariée mise a nu cannot be ignored now. Fortunately, this com- 
§ mentary exists: written by Duchamp himself, it consists of a ten- 
| page text that anyone who wants can today afford to seek and find 
f among the ninety-four documents in the green box. I quote it too 
f briefly, but may this extract inspire some reader to study the whole 


NEW KNIFE OF POETRY 


"Marcel, tearless as a Cro-Magnon type, is like a 
- surgeon whose specialty is removing the mandibles 
of antagonistic symbiosis..." 


Cota. 


Coll. Arensberg 


admirable document and thus reward him for the effort I have 
demanded of him when introducing him to the analytical details 
that alone could initiate him into the life of this kind of anti- 
picture: 


“La Mariée mise a nu par ses célibataires. 2 principal ele- 
ments: — 1. The Bride. — 2. The Bachelors . . . As the bachelors 
are intended to serve as an architectonic base for the Bride, ihe 
latter becomes a kind of apotheosis of virginity. A steam-engine 
on a masonry pediment. On this brick base, a solid foundation, 
the bachelor machine, all grease and lubricity (to be developed). 
— just where, as one still ascends, this eroticism reveals itself (and 
it must be one of the major cogs of the bachelor machine), this 
tormented cog gives birth to the desire-part of the machine. This 
desire-part then changes its mechanical status, from that of a steam 
engine to that of internal combustion engine. And this desire-motor 
is the last part of the bachelor machine. Far from being in direct 
contact with the Bride, the desire-motor is separated from her by 
a gilled cooler. This cooler is to express graphically that the Bride, 
instead of being a mere a-sensual icicle, warmly rejects, not chas- 
tely, the bachelors’ rebuffed offers . . . In spite of this cooler there 
exists no solution of continuity between the bachelor machine and 
the Bride. But the bonds will be electrical and will thus express 
her being stripped: an alternating process. If necessary, short cir- 
cult. 


“The Bride. — In general, if this Bride motor must appear as 
an apotheosis of virginity, that is to say of ignorant desire, white 
desire (with a point of malice) and if it does not graphically need 
to conform to the laws of the equilibrium of weights, a bright 
metal stanchion might nevertheless represent the virgin’s attach- 
ment to her girl-friends and her parents . . . Basically, the Bride 
is a motor. But before being a motor that transmits timidity-power, 
she is this very timidity-power which is a kind of petrol, a gasoline 
of love that, distributed among the very weak cylinders, within the 
reach of the sparks of its constant life, serves to achieve the final 
flowering of this virgin who has reached the goal of her desire. 
(Here the desire-cog will occupy less space than in the bachelor 
machine. It is only the string that binds the bouquet.) The whole 
graphical stress leads up to the cinematic blossoming which, 
determined by the electrical stripping of the clothes, is the halo 
of the Bride, the sum-total of her splendid vibrations. Graphically, 
it is not at all a matter of symbolising in a lofty painting this happy 
goal, the Bride’s desire; but more clear in all this blossoming, paint- 
ing will be an inventory only of the elements of this blossoming, 
elements of the sex-life imagined by the desiring Bride. In this 
blossoming, the Bride reveals herself in two appearances: the first 
is that of her being stripped by the bachelors, while the second is 
that of the Bride’s own volitional imagination. On the coupling 
of these two appearances of pure virginity, on their collision, all 
the blossoming depends, the higher whole and crown of the com- 
position. Therefore one must elaborate: firstly, the blossoming in 
the stripping by the bachelors: secondly the blossoming in the 
stripping imagined by the Bride; thirdly, once these two graphical 
elaborations have been achieved, one must find their reconcilia- 
tion which must be the blossoming without any casual distinction.” 


I think it is unnecessary to insist on all the absolute novelty 
that is hidden within such a conception. No work of art secms to 
me, up to this day, to have given as equitable scope to the rational 
and the irrational as La Mariée mise a nu. And even its impeccable 
dialectical conclusion, as one has just seen, assures it an important 
place among the most significant works of the twentieth century. 
What Marcel Duchamp, in a caption to be found amongst his 
notes, has called a glass delay, ‘“‘a delay in all the general sense 
that is possible, a glass delay as one says a prose poem or a silver 
cuspidor,” has not finished being a landmark whereby one can 
truly classify everything that artistic routine may yet try to achieve 
wrongly as advance. It is wonderful to see how intact it manages 
to keep its power of anticipation. And one should keep it lumin- 
ously erect, to guide future ships on a civilization which is ending. 
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(1919) 
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Misip, 


is always a source of surprise and reflection. I shall take his 

optical Roto-Relief discs as a starting point to trace the thread 
of an evolution which has remained obscure to many of his con- 
temporaries; they are, indeed, not immune from this peculiarity, 
and arise from a sort of wilful confusion of values and of the 
arbitrary limits, which, according to human concepts of order, 
separate concrete from absolute and Art from:the Commonplace. 
These discs are ordinary phonograph records on which Duchamp 


ee to his best informed friends, a work by Marcel Duchamp 


h ( 
by gabrielle 
buitet 


Coll. Matta 


co 


Villon, in the bicycle-wheel, in the optical pictures on big glass: 


sheets. His first movie, made in 1920 and one of the first movies: 
called abstract, is made up entirely of circles and spirals; in 1920: 
also, Duchamp built a complicated mechanism of different-sized | 
glass blades fixed to an axle driven by a motor, a truly infernal! 
machine which nearly killed Man Ray when the motor was badly: 
adjusted and the blades flew out. The rotational speed absorbed | 
the appearance of the glass and there remained visible only a sort! 
of blinking and shimmering circle formed by black lines inscribed | 


on the tips of the blades. In 1925 he made with Man Ray and| 
Marc Allégret another movies called Anémic cinéma, which was’ 
another variation in black and white on the circle and the spiral | 
and in which he observed for the first time the plastic illusion more | 
fully developed in his Roto-reliefs. 

But this retrospective digression contains not only the note of 
biographical and entirely fortuitous scientific interest arising from 


has painted in color a number of plane geometrical shapes: spirals 
and circles. The optical illusion created by their rotation gives 
birth to unexpected objects which appear as though in relief: a 
boiled egg, an aquarium full of goldfish, a glass of champagne, etc., 
in fact as sort of visual rebus very closely related to the verbal 
rebus. They provoke the same kind of surprise and ambiguity and 
thereby come close to a kind of humor which is frequently met 


in Duchamp’s works. But the most astonishing thing is certainly 
how, while seeking without further ambition a trick of illusion 
for the spirit, he stumbled upon a new form of illusion for the 
eye, a new process for suggesting plastic form or the third dimen- 
sion: for the third dimension belongs to the realm of touch, not 
of sight, and the eye can register the suggestion only by a sequence 
of psychological phenomena in which memory intervenes as trans- 
lating agent. This illusion of an illusion points therefore to a close 
collaboration between certain sensory and cerebral processes; and 
I admire the fact that, having always preferred to interpret esoteric 
values whose applications are diversified, Duchamp should be for- 
tunate enough to be successful in a so far unpublished optical ex- 
periment which falls within a mixed and complex scientific class 
at the borderline between psychology and physics. 

These discs are, furthermore, of a much more complex origin 
than might be expected; they are born, not of scientific inquisitive- 
ness, but rather of an inexplicable predilection which their author 
has for the circle. This need for a mysteriously parasitical form of 
the faculties of conception could lead us into such involved and 
distant discussion that we shall mention here only one characteristic 
manifestation, for there has never been a more consciously armed 
and tense will than that of Duchamp for resisting the hold of natu- 
ral and composed appearances. The circle-obsession is found in his 
very first works: in the gears of the coffee-grinder (Moulin a café) 
which was destined to adorn the kitchen of his brother R. Duchamp- 
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his research; Duchamp’s aim was primarily to modify all plastic 
matter, to reject once and for all from his working arsenal all the 
traditional tools and equipment (tubes of paint, canvas and 
brushes) ; to obtain the effect by mechanical means instead of 
through the expression of personal dynamism inherent in a parti- 
cular individuality; to substitute technical value for expressive 
value (I note in passing that this conception can be compared to 
that of the wonderful cathedral craftsmen of the Middle Ages). 
It is by reason of his attitude as a volunteer technician that Marcel 
Duchamp exhibited at the annual inventors’ fair, the Paris Con- 
cours Lépine, his Roto-relief which nevertheless could be assimi- 
lated to no object of current or commercial interest. Hence the 
impossibility, for seekers after aesthetic theses and immediate rea- 
sons, to classify his discovery; hence its lack of identification and 
the confusion mentioned above and on which I must insist, as I 
see therein not only the characteristics of an individual, but also a. 
flagrant symptom of the present state of human thought which is 
too absorbed in details of general interest to devote a glance to the 
particular and to artifice. Of what value, in the face of problems 
which shake our very foundations, are the worries, emotions and 
egotism of the Romantics, or even the revolutions, recent indeed, of 
Impressionism, Cubism, or their successors? 

Marcel Duchamp has resolutely relegated them to the category 
of ethnographical records. 


It appears as though certain natures are gifted with antennae, 


thanks to which they detect and register, with the sensitivity of a 


‘seismograph, at their very inception, the first vibrations of human 
evolution. They participate in their gestation, without any possi- 
ibility of our discovering how they are subjected to its movement, 


inor how they accelerate it, but their development creates between 


|to the works of Duchamp. It could be said that, from his very 
jfirst work, produced nearly thirty years ago, he has consistently 
] gone out of his way to meet all those great currents of thought 
which have led to a general depreciation of all social and vital 
values. The subject matter of his work is made up of a conscious 
elimination of all that ritualisitcally constitutes and exalts the 
j raison d’étre of the Arts; of the sensitive ego, of the emotional ego, 
of the memory-ego. A strict discipline was necessary for this self- 
control, this self-prohibition. It was aimed not only against the 
} customary processes of aesthetics, but also against all the admitted 
( notions about daily life; and it could not but impose on him a 
}singular and inexplicable attitude which resulted, in fact, from 
) the commands of an imperious reasoning, from a logic forced and 
) followed right to its very ultimate consequences, and which could, 
}in its final horizons, have met at some point those of the most 
} rigorous Mysticism. Each phase of composition corresponds to an 
j arduous task of revision and rejection. Duchamp’s dominating will 
}to control each clement of his work, to hunt down implacably 
j everything that it might conceal of tradition, explains why his 
} works are so rare and produced at such long intervals. He turns 
| from them or signs them only when he has completely freed them 
} of every reflex expression. 


Pushed to the extreme, this rejecting leads to the very negation 
of achievement. It is useless to beget the work in any special ma- 
terial, to give it any finite form, and trade mark, to recreate for 
the senses the subject conceived in the spirit. The visual world 
§ becomes a dictionary of subjects which he isolates and qualifies 
) according to his choice; representation and interpretation are now 
¥ only useless and old-fashioned finery; the privilege he confers by 
# this differentiation is sufficient, and this is the principle of the 
) ready-made. : 


This is also the period when Duchamp lives in a sort of junk- 
t pile, surrounded by chosen objects, dusts which he photographs, 
) weathercocks, bicyclewheels, snowshovels and other heterogeneous 
i articles, for his choice also proceeds by strict elimination. There 
) are very complex reasons for this extreme theory which exalts trans- 
cendant personality and denies it all illusory materialisation. There 
} is, in particular, a certain irony aimed at Art as a trance and mys- 
§ tery, at the masterpiece born of inspiration and divination. 


| The most reliable sources that can enlighten us on this de- 
[ cisive period of Duchamp’s life, which can be placed at the time 
of his stay in the United States, are to be found in the notes from 
' which he prepared his most important and also his last work: 
| La Mariée mise a nu par ses célibataires, méme, as he has since 
refused to do anything of a purely ritual nature. This work is not 
? known in Europe. He worked on it in New York from 1915 to 
1923, but it was spiritually fully conceived and partially carried 
* out in Paris as early as 1913, as is shown by the documents written 
at that time and which he decided to publish twenty-two years 
later. 

Put into words and recorded step by step as they were con- 
ceived, these notes were written on chance scraps of paper, in 
cafés, out on walks. They are reproduced in their original condi- 
tion by a photoprinting process which gives a most convincing 
illusion of ink and pencil. 

Duchamp added to his notes a few reproductions of the various 
stages of his work and several sketches which were first done in 
paint on canvas, then on glass (the design being figured in lead 
wire. stuck on the glass) before being finally copied on a glass 
sheet over 9 ft. tall at which he worked daily for ten years as 
though fulfilling a vow. 
| This picture on glass, which he calls Retard en verre or ‘glass 
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PASSAGE DE LA VIERGE A LA MARIEE (1912) 


delay’ in the same way as one says ‘prose poem’ or ‘silver cuspidor’, 
became the property of Walter C. Arensberg long before it was 
completed, then passed into the hands of Katherine Dreier, was 
then exhibited at the Brooklyn Museum in 1926, then . . . broken. 
(And that freed Duchamp once and for all of the onus of ever 
completing it). 

All the preliminary glasses suffered the same fate: but although 
they could be repaired and came out of it without too much 
damage, their fragility destines them to a rapid destruction which 
is part of the system from which are excluded all values of duration 
and posterity. (The Glissiére on glass is in Hollywood in the Arens- 
berg Collection, the Célibataires on glass is in the H.-P. Roché 
Collection in Paris). 

These various documents, about a hundred in all, assembled 
in a box which Duchamp designed and made himself with the 
meticulous patience which he brings to all the work he undertakes. 
are still at the present time of immediate interest and constitute 
the best means of investigation for a study of that evolution which, 
branching off at first only from the plastic arts, went later beyond 
the limits of purely aesthetic research and developed finally into 
Dada and Surrealism. When he was still very young, through the 
environment of his brothers Duchamp-Villon the sculptor and 
Villon the painter, Marcel] Duchamp had been introduced into 
Cubist circles where the new theories of abstract painting were 
hotly discussed; passionately interested in dialectics and contro- 
versy, he was impregnated with Cubism and Futurism, but without 
leaving there anything of his own personality, as is shown by 
le Roi et la Reine traversés par de Nus vites, and the Nu descendant 
un. escalter. 

This last picture, which no group would admit to its ranks 
at the Indépendants of 1912 (shown the same year at the Section 
d’Or), was sent to the United States in 1913 to the first Exhibition 
of Modern Art and earned for its author extraordinary reputation 
and honor. But accustomed to a need of absolute logic and for 
ever striving after a perfection of which he is the sole center and 
the only judge, Duchamp’s exacting spirit could halt only at the 
extreme limit of his deductions and arguments. For him there is 
no longer any question of dissecting in more or less logical manner 
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the objective forms, of mixing the representative and dynamic 
elements of the subjects, but rather of creating from the base to 
the summit another code of the representative values, a new signifi- 
cation of forms. He began then to elaborate that huge work: La 
Mariée mise a nu par ses célibataires, méme, which achieves that 
re-creation of a visible and totally new world where mechanical 
organisms experience nevertheless very human adventures (as 
shown by the title) with the logic of a driving belt. 

Not a single line has been left to chance. Duchamp seeks out 
and tracks down and ruthlessly excludes anything which appears 
to be a vestige of effect, emotion, sensation, personal sensitivity 
(I think of Cézanne who painted not apples but sensations). And 
if chance intervenes it is only because it has been authorized, 
or rather commanded, to act in the role and place of personal 
choice and taste. Thus, to compose the primordial essential signs 
of this code, signs which Duchamp calls stoppage-étalon (standard- 
stop) he drops at random from a height of one meter a horizontal 
thread one meter long. One of his notes tells us that this stoppage- 
étalon is also ‘canned chance.’ Or else Duchamp indicates that to 
increase his repertory of forms he “must take a Larousse encyclo- 
paedia and copy out all the abstract words, those which have no 
concrete reference, and compose a schematic sign which will desig- 
nate each of these words . . . make use of colors to differentiate 
what corresponds in literature to substantive, verb, declension, con- 
jugation” ; and a while later he notes: This writing is suitable only 
for this picture probably. 

Thus, after long years of preparatory notes and trials, there 
appear grouped together on the huge shcet of glass, drawn in lead 
wire stuck on with varnish with a watchmaker’s precision, the 
outline of this ideal machine which answers a fictitious utilitarian- 
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THE KING AND QUEEN SURROUNDED BY SWIFT NUDES (1912) 


ism, gratuitous and entirely invented, and into which there enters 
no consideration whatsoever of aesthetical or emotional order. 

We see, for example, a waterfall driving forward the Ghssére 
which in its turn lends motion to a pair of giant scissors, the water- 
channels shaped like toboggan-runs, the air-draught pistons . . . 
these act as a semaphore for the Bride, etc. But the mechanical 
specification constitutes only the graphical part of the work. Each 
wheel, each moving part corresponds to a psychological and phy- 
siological structure of the characters involved. The Bride is a com- 
plex motor running on love-gas: “generally speaking the Bride 
motor must appear as the apotheosis of virginity . . . a metal 
stanchion can simulate the bonds between the virgin and her girl- 
friends and parents, and these correspond graphically to a solid 
base of masonry on terra firma Jike the Bachelor machine,” etc. 
There follows a long list of details on the psychology of the Bride- 
motor, 

Note again the lubricity of the red-lead color used for the 
Moules malics representing the Bachelors which are reproduced in 
color at the bottom of the box. 


This tyrannical work, whose effort of disincarnation and ra-_ 


tionalization is manifested in every detail, is nonetheless stamped 
with the seal of an unconquerable personality which imposes itself 
with no other explanation. In spite of its evident obscurity and of 
the need for arduous preparatory work for reading it, this work 
in no way diminishes the popularity of its author today, which ex- 
plains no doubt why his activity manifests itself more and more 
rarely and in most unexpected forms, wilfully scandalous, deceiv- 
ing, cruel even, which can be qualified as the search for the Anti- 
masterpiece. Duchamp exhibited a public latrine at the New York 
[Continued on Page 23] 
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) Bp rose Sélavy demande si les Fleurs 
du Mal ont modifié les mceurs du 
phalle: qu’en pense Omphale? 


{ Question aux astronomes: 

} Rrose Sélavy inscrira-t-elle longtemps 
i} au cadran des astres le cadastre des 
ans? 


Au pays de Rrose Sélavy on aime les 
fous et les loups sans foi ni loi. 


Suivrez-vous Rrose Sélavy au pays des 
nombres décimaux ot il n’y a dé- 
combres ni maux? 


Rrose Sélavy se demande si la mort 
des saisons fait tomber un sort sur les 
maisons. 


Rrose Sélavy connait bien le mar- 
chand du sel. 


Epitaphe: 

Ne tourmentez plus Rrose Sélavy car 
mon génie est énigme. Caron ne le 
déchiffre pas. 


Perdue sur la mer sans fin Rrose 
Sélavy mangera-t-elle du fer aprés 
avoir mangé ses mains? 


Rrose Sélavy voudrait bien savoir si 
Pamour, cette colle 4 mouches, rend 
plus dures les molles couches. 


Au virage de la course au rivage, voici 
le secours de Rrose Sélavy. 


Rrose Sélavy peut revétir la bure du 
bagne, elle a une monture qui fran- 
chit les montagnes. 


Rrose Sélavy décerne la palme sans 
Péclat du martyre 4 Lakmé bergére 
en Beauce figée dans le calme plat du 
métal appelé beauté. 


Croyez-vous que Rrose Sélavy con- 
naisse ces jeux de fous qui mettent 
le feu aux joues? 


Rrose Sélavy c’est peut-étre aussi ce 
jeune apache qui de la paume de sa 
main colle un pain 4 sa méme. 


LE MARCHAND D'UCEL (C'EST LA VIE) 


Qu’arrivera-t-il si Rrose Sélavy, un soir 
de Noél, s’en va vers le piége de la 
neige et du pdle? 


Dans le sommeil de Rrose Sélavy il 
y aun nain sorti d’un puits qui vient 
manger son pain la nuit. 


Debout sur la caréne le poéte cherche 
une rime et croyez-vous que Rrose 
Sélavy soit la reine du crime? 


Rrose Sélavy propose que la pourri- 
ture des passions devienne la nourri- 
ture des nations. 


Quelle est donc cette marée sans cause 
dont l’onde amére inonde l’4me acérée 
de Rrose? 


Si le silence est d’or Rrose Sélavy 
abaisse ses cils et s’endort. 


MAX ERNST 


Rrose Sélavy a visité larchipel ot 
la reine Iréne-sur-les-Flots de sa rame 
de fréne gouverne ses ilots. 


Rrose Sélavy vous engage 4 ne pas 
prende les verrues des seins pour les 
vertus des saintes. 


Rrose Sélavy n’est pas persuadée que 
la culture du moi puisse amener la 
moiteur du cul. 


Rrose Sélavy s’étonne que de la con- 
tagion des reliques soit née la religion 
catholique. 


Dans le silence des cimes, Rrose Sé- 
lavy regarde en riant la science qui 
lime. 


Devise de Rrose Sélavy: 
Plus que poli pour étre honnéte 
Plus que poéte pour étre honni. 


Rovert asses: Rose Suuary c1g22923 


Oubliez les paraboles absurdes pour 
écouter de Rrose Sélavy les sourdes 
paroles. 


Rrose Sélavy proclame que le miel 
de sa cervelle est la merveille qui 
aigrit le fiel du ciel. 


Aux agapes de Rrose Sélavy on mange 
du paté de pape dans une sauce cou- 
leur d’agate. 


Apprenez que la geste célébre de Rrose 
Sélavy est inscrite dans l’algébre cé- 
leste. 


Rrose Sélavy affirme que la couleur 
des négres est due au tropique du can- 
cer 


Rrose Sélavy sait bien que le démon 
du remords ne peut mordre le monde. 


Rrose Sélavy nous révéle que le rale 
du monde est la ruse des rois males 
emportés par la ronde de la muse des 
mois. 


Dans un lac d’eau minérale Rrose 
Sélavy a noyé la cAline morale. 


Rrose Sélavy glisse le coeur de Jésus 
dans le jeu des Crésus, 


Au fond d’une mine Rrose Sélavy 
prépare la fin du monde. 


A son trapéze Rrose Sélavy apaise la 
détresse des déesses. 


Dans le pays de Rrose Sélavy les ma- 
les font la guerre sur la mer. Les 
femelles ont la gale. 


L’argot de Rrose Sélavy, n’est-ce pas 
lart de transformer en cigognes les 
cygnes? 


Marcel Duchamp: Sur le chemin, il 
y avait un beeuf bleu prés d’un banc 
blanc. Expliquez-moi la raison des 
gants blancs maintenant? 


OUNTER-ART-WISE Duchamp, arch rebel of 20th century 
( art, stopped painting more than twenty years ago, Neverthe- 

less, new works continue to come into being, appearing some- 
times mysteriously, sometimes miraculously, out of the depths of 
the serenity that surrounds and the quiet that informs his life and 
his person. These works are scarcely recognizable as the products 
of creative activity: they are so unorthodox and so far removed 
from patterns, centuries-old, of the material and conceptua! sub- 
stance of painting and sculpture. A cataloguing of this fascinating 
miscellany of the last quarter century would include rotoreliefs, 
cover designs, montages, objects, near-objects, cinema, ready- 
mades, collapsible sculpture for traveling, and mobiles. 

Perhaps more than any other living artist in this revolutionary 
period, Duchamp has departed from all existing norms. As an ex- 
ample, since his arrival in America in 1941, he installed the sur- 
realist exhibit for the Coordinating Council of French Relief 
Societies, Inc. Spinning in front of the pictures a veritable maze 
of cobwebs made from three miles of string, he symbolized literally 
the difficulties to be circumvented by the uninitiate in order to see, 
to perceive and understand, the exhibits. He has also been engaged 
in completing his imaginatively conceived Boites which contain 
facsimile reproductions of his life work, in half-tone, in color and 
in miniature objects. The Boite is a device which, when mani- 
pulated, retrospectively unfolds the work of Duchamp before the 
spectator in such a way that the presentation constitutes virtually 
a composite portrait of the artist’s personality set forth in esthetic 
terms. 

Despite the prevailing idea that Duchamp has abandoned art, 
the high spiritual plane on which all of his activity is conducted 
converts every product, whether a personally selected “ready- 
made” or his dada installation of a surrealist exhibit, into a work 
of art. It is such cumulative evidence that attests to a continuing 
creativity on the part of Duchamp from the time of his earliest 
paintings done in 1910-11 under the impact of Cézanne to the 
varied works executed today. 

Always an active dadaist, Duchamp’s attitudes were articulat- 
ed, however, in the years preceding dada, and although acclaimed 
by the surrealists, he retains these proto-data attitudes in their 
nascent state. Whether or not dada had been formulated into an 
organized program, Duchamp would undoubtedly have gone his 
way just as he has done. Anti-artisan and anti-artist, he is anarchic 
in the true sense, in revolt even against himself. He says, “I have 
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forced mysclf to contradict myself in order to avoid conforming to 
my own taste.” Like the German, Kurt Schwitters, he may be re- 
garded as a natural dada personality. 

Out of this native dada spirit emerges the invention of a series 
of new techniques so original and varied, at once so imbued with 
the spirit of play and of earnestness, of freedom, spontaneity and 
yet of reflectiveness, so marked with the character of the individual 
and with that of the period, that they constitute not only an ab- 
sorbing chronicle of the creative life of a highly sensitive, intel- 
ligent and civilized person, but, as well, an imposing contribution 
to modern esthetics. 

These techniques are bound up with Duchamp’s philosophic 
concepts. They spring from the core of his ideology. They are the 
means to a modern imagery, to a contemporary mythology, to 
miracle-provoking mechanomorphic fetishes. They are achieved 
in as detached and impersonal a manner, as unsentimental, un- 
romantic and unemotional a manner as it is possible for a highly 
speculative and disciplined individual to employ. This asceticisni 
on the part of Duchamp is akin to that of Mondrian, and here a 
comparison with a similar tendency in another artist merely serves 
to point up the difference in accomplishment to be found in dif- 
ferent personalities. Mondrian’s severity carried him to a finality 
of logic envisioned within the premise of the original canvas rect- 
angle, of primary color, and of paint and brush. To Duchamp, 
the brush, the canvas and the artist’s dexterity of hand are ana- 
thema. He thinks and works in terms of mechanics, natural forces, 
the ravages of time, the multiplex accidents of chance. He marshals 
these forces, so apparently inimical to art, and employs them 
consciously to produce forms and develop objects, and the results 
themselves he regards as secondary to the means used in making 
them. Under such circumstances, his works literally demand consi- 
deration in terms of the techniques employed, for these techniques 
carry the burden, in a new and significant way, of the structure 
of intellectual, esthetic and spiritual content in the objects which 
he has made. So organic, and so intimate is the connection between 
concept and technique in Duchamp’s entire work, that it becomes 
necessary to discuss one in order to show through its reciprocal 
action upon the other, their joint reason for being. 

Duchamp’s work falls into categories of threes, intentionally 
or otherwise: movement, machine concept, and irony. Irony sub- 
divides into three groups: selection, chance and the ravages of 
time. Chance configurations are designated by Marcel as obtain- 
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READY-MADE AIDE (A BRUIT SECRET)-(1916) Coll. Arensberg 


able by employing the following three methods: wind, gravity and 
the device termed adresse. 


CONCEPT OF MOVEMENT and RESULTING 
TECHNIQUES 


The idea of movement intrigued Duchamp almost from the 
§ time of his first painting. It remains a recurring theme which ap- 
# pears constantly in varying ramifications. In 1911 he painted Por- 
| trait, a monochrome picture with five versions of the figure spread- 
i ing from a common base across the top of the canvas. This is still 
} partly the idea of stmultaneity deriving from cubism, but goes 
further in that it suggests movement of the figure itself as well as 
movement of the spectator around the figure as in cubism. The 
| Coffee-grinder, 1911, charts movement by showing the position of 
§ the handle at various intervals within the arc it describes while in 
motion. Nude descending a staircase, 1912, is a progression, giv- 
ing the kinetic continuity — virtually futurist — of the figure as 
it moves through a designated area of space. Duchamp terms this 
“giving a blueprint of movement.” In King and Queen traversed 
by swift nudes, 1912, Duchamp opposes figures in motion and 
static figures; Passage of the virgin to the bride, 1912, fuses the 
concrete idea of the figure in motion with the abstract idea of its 
transition from one state of being to another. In his chef-d’oeuvre, 
the large glass titled La Mariée mise a nu par ses célibataires, méme, 
1915-23, the concept of this picture, to speak in most general terms, 
deals with cause and effect—the changes resulting in matter from 
the play of forces upon it. Whatever movement is implied in these 
changes is not given kinetically, as in other pictures mentioned, but 
is effected pictorially alone, by virtue of plastic rhythms. These 
pictorial rhythms interact between the various mechanical forms 
which are presented as being stationary rather than in motion. 

An early mobile, 1916, a bicycle wheel mounted on a kitchen 
stool, tacitly invited the observer to spin it. Here is the object itself, 
one that incorporates actual motion, as contrasted with previous 
painted representations of motion. Rotary glass plaques, 1920, is 
the next step. Now the construction is entirely fabricated by Du- 
champ and is spun this time by a motor. This is an ingenious dev- 
ice consisting of a series of rectangular opaque glass plaques of 
graduating sizes, spaced a meter deep on an axis and decorated 
with black and white lines. In motion these lines create an illusion 
of circles on a flat surface. Thus the object when spun seems re- 
duced to two dimensions. 

[Continued on page 2! ] 


ABOVE: ROTATIVE DEMI-SPHERE (1925) Coll. Roché 


BELOW: A REGARDER D'UN OEIL, DE PRES, PENDANT PRESQUE 
UNE HEURE Coll. Dreier 
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HERE is Duchamp?—Between mysticism and games, between 
spiral movements and chessboards, between silent gramophone 
records and ready-made objects, between an ascetic studio 

and a bohemian world, Duchamp is moving endlessly, with pre- 
cision and astounding self-assurance, to and fro, from the center 
to the periphery of senso-morphological experiments, backwards 
and forwards between Paris and New York, he IS, with an un- 
“New Yorker” humor just above PETE—The Beauty Salon. 

Yes, Sir! 

The enigma of the Sphinx, which the slaves of Cleopatra’s 
coiffure try to solve by cheating mirrors, Duchamp carries with 
him in one of the twelve unique suitcases where existence itself is 
cheated. “Je pense donc je suis.” Descartes is the father of all 
Frenchmen. Duchamp’s fixation on him is pronounced and nega- 
tive. Marcel Duchamp ferociously denounces the reality of the 
“T” and pursues his existence with determination and will, caring 
very little about the life of his creations. Duchamp’s free morality, 
as opposed to the authoritarian morality of the mystic, turns the 
prison of the flesh into a cage in which the dove is cheated by 
squares of marble, substituted for sugar lumps. How much nobler 
is the bitterness of disillusion than the ready-made sweetness of 
taste! Where am I? In the narcissism of chess or in the broken 
mirror of a masterpiece? 

Pictures must crack! To he!l with Michael Angelo and the 
paint brush—that fetish of instrumentalist art-critics and func- 
tional painters! Gentlemen, please open the suit-case; in it you 
will find the reproduction of a urinal. This is modern art, and 
closer to frottage, closer to art than to art prizes. The Gioconda, 
the Parthenon are also ready-made objects; don’t we find them on 
cigar boxes? Why not gun the Parthenon as Morozini did, why not 
add moustaches to the Gioconda as did Duchamp? To the realism 
of masterpieces we can oppose the existence of the ready-made. 
After all, the nature of the difference between the Sphinx’s definition 
of man and Darwin’s is aesthetic rather than scientific. Duchamp’s 
idea of the ready-made has the freshness of the Sphinx’s point of 
view. We need oracles, need to forget the rabble of critics, and 
should oppose to the line of reality the potentialities of horizons. 
But when an adventurer serves us this horizon on a silver platter, 
we poke our sacred nose into it and turn away in disgust, throwing 
Christopher Columbus in a cage without even giving him a lump 
of sugar. A whole continent ready-made by this Spaniard was called 
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IN ADVANCE OF THE BROKEN ARM (1915) 
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America. The empty egg was for this man of genius, and the crown 
of glory for him who cheated. Existence becomes a game in which 
rules are invented against the players. Certainly there are players 
who, despairing of living with the freedom of games, learn the 


rules and forget to play. Fortunately Duchamp never despairs, he 


always challenges and frees his friends from that monotony others 


mistake for sincerity. 


Duchamp challenges painting by making masterpieces too 
fragile to last but is cheated by overprotection, the patented mum- 
mifying processes, of the rich owners of modern pyramids and 
other Egyptian versions of frigidaires. 

Duchamp challenges shops by inventing pseudo-utilitarian ob- 
jects and spreading doubt on both art and utility, but is cheated 
by being misused. 

Duchamp challenges aesthetics with the discoveries of new 
relationships between concrete forms and various degrees of ab- 


_straction and is cheated by museums. 


The masterpiece is an accident in which time cheated genius. 
‘io cheat means to will an accident. Its symbol is the hammer; its 


victim KULTCHUR. 


We must oppose the sincerity of the hammer that smashes 


glass to the lies of the brush and lie with all the dexterity the pen 


and the brush can master if we are to remain sincere to ourselves 
and resist successfully the photographic aspect of life and the false 
similitude between Cézanne and Greco. The lies of Cézanne—a 


_true son of Descartes—through a farce of the history of art, became 


necessary for the understanding of Greco’s illumination. Cézanne 
the priest, Greco the magician—the diabolical triad: Apollinaire, 
Raymond Roussel and Duchamp! An endless game between 
“whites” and “blacks,” of the sincere who cheat themselves by 
putting the king to death! 

In the ritualistic end of the game of chess, the death sentence 
is ‘a reminder of the briefness of power and glory and the relativity 
of victories—a reminder too, of the gratuitousness of creation, To 
be a chess genius when one is expected to paint a masterpiece, to 
rob the critics, the museums and the art-lovers of a great work is 
a sign of Heraclitean grandeur; an act of revolt, a mode of cheat- 
ing on the level of stoicism. In a time when art is disgustingly pros- 
stituted by reproductions and vilified by journalistic sensationalism, 
the uniqueness of the “I” is thrust upon us. “Because you do not 
feel, I am.” The action in a game of chess is immaculate, it falls 
between masterpieces and ready-made objects, beyond sincerity and 
lies, and cannot be bought. Duchamp is free and beyond the grasp 
of purchasers. 

In a century in which rich Europeans have been so often 
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forced to loosen their hold and flee, hiding pearls in their pants 
and Clouets in their dirty linen, ‘““La mariée mise a nu par ses 
célibataires, méme” moves slowly with processional grandeur (the 
grandeur is in the expense) from Connecticut to a Manhattan 
museum. The hammer of destiny brings broken fortunes and cracked 
glass to New York. How Duchamp deceives the expectations of 
both the lovers of masterpieces (his own included) and the lovers 
of the dollar-value of masterpieces by introducing suitcases into the 
aesthetic world! He had already turned the pictures of others into 
ready-made objects and signed them with his name and now he 
turns his own work, the created and the ready-made, into portable 
ready-made masterpieces. Please open the valise! No dollar bills 
or bonds are hidden in a double-bottom. This is simply the auto- 
biography of Duchamp in object form, ready-made for the poet 
who wants to travel away from the concrete reality of valises and 
passports. I dream that I am going back to Paris, holding Lolya 
by one hand and Duchamp’s valise in the other. “What have you 


brought us from America?” ask my friends, gathered at the Café 
de Flore to greet me.—“LHOOQ!” 


DUCHAMP: ANTI-ARTIST 


[Continued from Page 19] 

A further step is Rotary demisphere, 1925. Here a series of 
eccentric circles is painted upon a hemisphere. When set in motion 
by the attached motor, these circles optically spiral, alternating 
away from and then toward the observer. 

Rotary demisphere in turn served as the model, the principal 
actor, for the film, Anémic Cinéma, 1926. There is a further ap- 
plication of this idea in a series of optical discs titled Rotoreliefs, 
1935, which might be called phonograph records for the eye. The 
discs, placed upon the revolving turntable of a phonograph, exploit 
through optical illusion many variations of movement in three- 
dimensional space. 

The techniques used throughout the continuity on movement 
are, first, the conventional paint and brush unconventionally em- 
ployed, then many original and brilliantly conceived techniques 
developed for the large glass. These will be discussed later. Sub- 
sequently, constructions to be manipulated by hand, motor-driven 
constructions, as well as cinema, established movement, completing 
the change from semi-abstract representations of naturalistic move- 
unent (Nude descending a staircase) to actual physical motion, 
including optically created presentations of abstract movement 
(Rotaries and Rotoreliefs.) 


MACHINE CONCEPT AND TECHNIQUES 
OF APPLICATION 


In 1911, Duchamp’s brother, the sculptor, Duchamp-Villon, 
asked each of a group of artists to make a picture for his kitchen. 
Among the artists were Léger, Metzinger, La Fresnaye, Gleizes 
and Duchamp himself. Marcel’s contribution was the Coffee-grinder, 
which he made casually and pleasurably, responding to the mood 
of the circumstances under which it was requested. However, it 
was destined to be more than a perfunctory kitchen decoration, for 
while working on it, his interest shifted from the outward aspect 
of the object to its mechanics, to the manner in which it worked 
and moved as a machine. 

This incident served to release the inventive and fecund per- 
sonality of Duchamp as it exists today, as if inadvertently he had 
exposed to light and air, to the necessary elements, a nucleus from 
which his own psyche could develop and grow. Duchamp regards 
the Coffee-grinder as the key picture to his complete work. Looking 
back through the structure of his achievement, the elements, cons- 
tantly in one mutation or another, in one degree of complexity 
or another, are all present in simple form in the Coffee-grinder: 
movement, already referred to; the magic of mechanics; and the 
inimitable flair for pointed irony. 

From the time of the Coffee-grindzr, physical, poetic, esthetic or 
[Continued on page 23] 


3, BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF "A WATCH-CASE FOR MARCEL DUCHAMP" 


PENSEE-CADEAU 
Vers a un Ami 


Je voudrais étre faite sur mesure 
pour toi, pour toi — 


Mais je suis ready-made par la nature 
pour quoi, pour quoi? 


Comme je ne le sais pas j'ai fait des rectifications 
pour moj — — 


HENRIE WASTE 
Sea Bright, 1922 


PORTRAIT OF MARCEL DUCHAMP (1923) 


Florine Stettheimer 


Joseph Cornell 


{) DUCHAMP: ANTI-ARTIST 


“ironic references to the machine are part of Duchamp’s created 
(world; the kinetics of the machine, its dynamics, energy and 
He ythrs, machine-made products, Senne forms, and the machine 
j) itself formulate its physics, fill its space. In this world, the human 
“mechanism operates like a machine and resembles the machine, 
i/natural forces are synchronized with man-made power. Duchamp 
jj animates the machine, mechanizes the soul. Between these counter 
)) effects, motion becomes pure operation without objective or con- 
}| sciousness. 

i Fascination with the mechanics of the Coffee-grinder became 
¥ : diverted to those of the human form, in paintings, and especially 
| in the drawings, sketches and paintings made as preliminaries to 
) the large glass. Passage of the virgin to the bride is as complex in 
¥ its mechanical aspect as in its movement, for changes in the form 
/ of the inner mechanism of the bride follow changes in her state 
) of being. The Bride, 1912, is perhaps the most poetic version on 
ij canvas of a work in the mechanomorphic concept. 

| By 1913, Marcel is rejecting as well as accepting this interest 
in the internal structure and workings of the human mechanism, 
{ for simultaneously with these constructions, he drew a pattern, an- 
} other “blueprint,” called the Cemetery of uniforms and liveries. 
! This is a plan for the group of malic forms or bachelors used in 
# the large glass, and conceived, as it were, as empty hoods—“‘hoods 
f) without motors beneath.” The large glass visualizes both the inner 
i and external character of objects and persons. The inner is that 
1 of the bride’s structure, highly mechanized and abstract, which has 
} been transformed, as we have seen, through the series of changes 
in the various preliminary sketches and paintings made for it. The 
bride has been further transformed by the malic forms in the glass 
itself. These are depicted in their outer aspects as moulds, or uni- 
forms, symbolic of their occupations identified by Duchamp as 
those of priest, delivery boy, cavalry man, cop, undertaker, servant 
} in livery, bus-boy, station master, gendarme. 


They are responsible for setting in motion the series of causes 
and effects transmitted by the Duchamp-invented machinery and 
} experimental apparatus: the glider, the chocolate grinder, the 
| large scissors and the cones; also by visualized mechanical processes 
as in the three circles, or “optical evidences” of change. 

In 1914, a year before starting the large glass, Duchamp had 
} arrived at a speculative point of view as a result of which he desig- 
) nated object as ready-mades. Ready-mades are what the name 
i implies, complete objects which are at hand, and which by reason 
| of the artist’s selectivity are considered by him as belonging in the 
realm of his own creative activity. The assumption is that the ob- 
| ject, conveying properties which coincide with the artist’s angle 
) of approach, is endowed as a work of art by virtue of the insight 
and authority of the artist’s selection. Selection is here no longer 
} just a step in a process. It becomes a completed technique. 

| That these objects, which Duchamp signed, were most fre- 
quently machine-made, reflects the conditioning imposed by his 
interest in the machine esthetic. Examples are the famous Foun- 
tain, 1917, rejected from the Independent Show in New York that 
year, the Underwood typewriter hood, 1917, a coat rack, an arm 
_ from a hat rack, later used for a shadow in the sensitively achieved 
mural entitled Tu m’, 1918. Occasionally, as with the bottle rack, 
| his first ready-made, he added an inscription, or as with the shovel 
| suspended from the ceiling and entitled In advance of the broken 
| arm, 1915, he gave a literary title to “create another form, as if 
using another color.” There is also the ready-made-aided, in which 
details are added to stimulate various responses. In the object sub- 
titled a bruit secret, 1916, a device to express the idea of com- 
pression, two pieces of metal fastened by bolts compress a ball of 
twine. The ready-mades may be unique as a concept, but they are 
not necessarily intended to be unique as examples. For instance, 
the bottle rack was lost and replaced by another. Although the 
original inscription was forgotten and no other substituted, the 
act of replacing the object itselt grants to the product of mass 


Photographed by Alfred Stieglitz 


FOUNTAIN by R. Mutt 


production the same validity as nature grants to any star in the 
skies or grain of sand upon the earth. 

The ready-made is the forerunner of the surrealist objet 
trouvé, objects generally found in nature and singled out for 
possessing, through the workings of the elements of nature, fantasy, 
esthetic configuration or paranoiac images. 


IRONY AS CONCEPT AND TECHNIQUE 

“The distinguishing quality of irony is that the meaning in- 
tended is contrary to that seemingly expressed. Irony may be gentle 
or cutting.’—N. Webster. 

“Irony is a playful way of accepting something. Mine is the 
irony of indifference. It is a ‘meta-irony’”.—M. Duchamp. 

Duchamp’s credo for working is based on a highly evolved 
logic outside of the esthetic considerations of “good” or “bad.” 
The esthetic result is not only not an objective, it is intentionally 
disregarded. That a high esthetic quality stamps all that he touches 
is the result, not of intention, but of Duchamp’s high degree of sen- 
sibility. He identifies the means of working, the creative enterprise, 
with life itself, considers it to be as necessary to life as breathing, 
[Continued on page 24] 


MAGIC CIRCLES 
[Continued form page 16] 


Independents in 1917 (which cost him quite some unpleasantness) ; 
he signed a photograph of the Mona Lisa after surcharging it with 
a moustache, an imperial and the double-meaning block capitals: 
L.H.O.O.Q. (elle a chaud au cul!) ; he cultivated hoaxes, gags 
and humorous puns as ornaments for objects; the Anémic cinéma 
is thus a sequence of variations on geometrical shapes interspersed 
with captions made up of word-plays. But make no mistake, these 
are no innnocent games, the humor of Duchamp is gay blasphemy ; 
this usurping of the masterpiece’s privileges by the pun is aimed 
at destroying its prestige more effectively than any thesis could do. 

It would be wrong if this decision to do no more work were 
accepted as a sort of abdication: a decision arising from Duchamp’s 
alienation from all normal activity and particularly from the world 
of the arts and of his ambitions. Forced however to burn with that 
extraordinary need for controversy and intrigue, he suddenly 
changes his whole constitution and dismays all his friends by be- 
coming a passionate chess player. 

I add that the escape of Marcel Duchamp into the fictitious 
world of chess did not seem to him sufficiently irreparable and he 
therefore created for all esoteric manifestations a second person- 
ality, fixing his choice for this reincarnation on a feminine figure. 
Thus was born Rrose Sélavy (New York 1920) about whom for 
want of space we cannot write at length. We can say, however, 
that this enigmatic person lived in a bank, that she publishes 
books, signs Ready-Mades, and sometimes haunts the spirit of 
her conteniporaries and even inspires them with weird dreams. 
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DUCHAMP: ANTI-ARTIST 
[Continued from page 23] 
synonymous with the process of living. 

There is implied here the attempt to animate art, to establish 
a vital and meaningful interpretation between life and art, to cause 
both to pulsate as one natural living process. Merging the impulse 
of procreation with that of artistic creation, there apparently ac- 
crues for Duchamp a sense of universal reality which interpenet- 
rates the daily routine of living. 

Just as a child often cancels out a picture he has made by 
running a brush across it, Duchamp negates the seriousness of his 
own inner motivation by running it through with skepticism. 
Possessing a revolutionary attitude of mind, Duchamp postulates 
his responsibility to himself and to society, but, under the in- 
fluence of his own philosophic detachment, disclaims such a res- 
ponsibility. Here is the core of the inner drama, the conflict be- 
tween acceptance and rejection that is the basis of Duchamp’s 
philosophic and esthetic rationale. He resolves it by accepting both 
sides as concomitant parts of reality. Total skepticism could have 
meant suicide, as it did subsequently for one or two of the early 
surrealist poets. Or it could have meant complete inactivity result- 
ing from a constant state of bewilderment or a persisting mood 
of indifference. (It has long been the general impression that Du- 
champ fell into this condition because he does not paint on canvas 
or make sculpture that is readily classifiable as such.) Irony, the 
“playful way of accepting something,” has made it possible for 
Duchamp to attempt a synthesis. Instead of accepting the alter- 
natives of annihilation or of living in a vacuum, he has worked out 
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NOTE: The following Triptych when unfolded represents three walls of Duchamp’s 
studio on 14th street in New York. 


There seems to be a definite although unintentional correlation between the daily 
utilities of the artist’s environment and the inner structure common to all his work. 


The interior of the Triptyc contains: a) Ceiling hook and ‘‘Crochet de la Mariée . 


“ce 


piece and “‘voie lactée’’; 


: 
' 
for eating corn on the cob; and in Charlie Chaplin’s film M odern 
Times, especially where the efficiency of the system for feeding the 
worker seeks to destroy the last vestige of human will and to 
convert him into a robot or a cog in the machinery. 

All of Marcel’s human mechanism pictures are both playfully 
and seriously ironical in their implications, Nude descending a 
staircase, The Bride, and especially the large glass. 

With Duchamp, irony transcends individual doubt and frus- 
tration to become a commentary on the universal predicament of 


man in his world. Knowingly or otherwise, the large glass apper- 
tains in concept to the Christian tradition in painting. It is es- 


; 
‘| 


| 


| 


sentially an Assumption of the Virgin composition, with the lower — 


part given over to the secular world and its motivations, the upper, 
to the realm of the inner mechanism and inner spirit. The basic 
plan serves, not for spiritual elevation in the religious sense, but 
for man’s exaltation of woman—a satire on the deification of 


woman under the prevailing culture. Thus, though it follows the 


pictorial form of a religious picture, it is opposed to contemporary 
mores directly traceable to religious influences. 

This picture is only one of a series of comments on contem- 
porary culture which Duchamp has made. Another is the picture, 
quite disrespectfully titled in French L.H.O.0.Q., 1919, a print of 
the Mona Lisa to which he added a moustache and beard as a boy 
marks up a poster in the subway. This act was evidently intended 
to register contempt for Renaissance culture, for the glorified sen- 
timentality of the Mona Lisa, for the mere virtuosity of brush and 
of hand. A commentary on the level of popular taste exists in the 
ready-made-aided, Pharmacie, 1914, a vapid and fuzzy autumn 


A Meri Robert Marcel Docharnp 


The cut-out flaps, left and right, when bent toward the center, transform the 
interior wall into a vision of the “Mariée mise 4 au . = 


Many more integrations can readily be found in the Triptych; others might be 
evoked between the lines. 


- -’; b) 3 window-rectangles “pistons de courant d’air’’; c) leather 


d) 2 saws, suspended lamp, cords and ‘“‘pendu-femelle’; e) chessboard with large rectangle; f) below: 2 filter-““Tamis”’ ; 


g) above head: Mitre; h) pipe ‘‘ready made”; i) ‘Moulin a film et 4 eau”; j) film-band and ‘‘glissiére’ k) chair leg and “chassis Louis SOV") Dy chesse 


lion. Left panel: Bottle of Coverdesign; one ‘‘stoppage-étalon’’; window 


“Bagarre d’Austerlitz.”’ 


Right panel: window rectangles ‘Fresh widow’; 


Theme “Descente.”’ Backside of Triptyc: Duchamp’s left hand; the ‘‘machine d’Eros’’; chess-constellation of R. Roussel: Fou. Cavalier et Rois: center 
panel: ‘‘réseau des stoppages” painting; Salon surréaliste, New York 1942; left panel: ‘“‘ciseau de la broyeuse de chocolat; ‘‘Témoins occulistes”’ ; Back- 


plate of chocolate grinder. The 2 flaps interlocked assume the shape of the “livreur de grand magasin,”? one of the moules malic.” 


a system that has produced a new atmsophere in which irony func- 
tions like an activating element, causing a pendulum-like oscilla- 
tion between acceptance and rejection, affirmation and negation, 
and rendering them both dynamic and productive. 

The Coffee-grinder is Duchamp’s earliest proto-dada work, his 
first gesture of turning against the practises as well as the symbols 
of the traditional artist. Here for the first time, he dissects the 
machine, and in exploring its parts, makes a new machine, show- 
ing in the process sardonic amusement with, and irreverence for, 
the power of the machine and the modern sanctities of efficiency 
and utility. Something of this general attitude is present in Rube 
Goldberg’s humorous play on mechanization, where a complex and 
fantastic display of ingenuity is employed to obtain a disarmingly 
simple result; in Ed Wynn’s delightfully preposterous and satirical 
invention, contrived on the principle of the typewriter, as an aid 


id 


scene, an existing chromo, adorned by Duchamp with red and 


green pharmaceutical vases, perhaps as “stop” and “go” signals 
for would-be art lovers. 


Definitely incisive is the irony that exists in Unhappy ready- 


made, 1922-23. This object was constructed from a text book— 
a treatise on geometry—opened face up, hanging in midair and 
rigged diagonally to the corners of a porch. It was left suspended 
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snagie 


there for a period of time, during which the wind could blow and 


tear its pages of geometric formulae, the rain drench them. and 
the sun bleach and fade them. Thus exposed to the weather, “the 
treatise seriously got the facts of life.” (“What is the solution?” 
Duchamp proceeds to ask. “There is no solution because there 
is no problem. Problem is the invention of man—it is nonsensical.” ) 


This ready-made epitomizes the conflict between human knowledge 


and the eternal verities. [Continued on page 53] 
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MAN RAN: 
BILINGUAL BIOGRAPHY 


66 ROSE SELAVY ET MOI ESQUIVONS LES EGCHYMOSES DES 
R ESQUIMAUX AUX MOTS EXQUIS.” 


et AVIS AUX EXHIBITIONISTES: If you cannot show us your 
anatomy, it is of no avail to show us that you know your anatomy. 
1915, Yes and Love; Notre premiére rencontre au tennis (sans filet), en 
deux mots, nous parlons mal mais nous tenons la balle aux temoins oculistes. 


West 67th Street; La Mariée mise a nu par ses célibataires, méme. While 
the bride lay on her face, decked out in her bridal finery of dust and debris, 
I exposed her to my sixteen-candle-camera. Within one patient hour was 
fixed once for all the Domaine de Duchamp. Elevage de poussiéres; didn’t 
we raise the dust, though, old boy! 


West 71st Street; 
ma vie; comme j’aimais le danger, et comme nous aimons le verre, et comme 
vous les cassez, comme les Russes. Yes, and chess. 


Rotative plaques de verre, le seul attentat heureux de 


Grand Central; The very independent Richard Mutt robbed the vestals 
of their vespasienne in broad daylight and called it another day. Yes, and 
chess. 


West 8th Street; Stereoscopic streptococci in pretechnicolor, prelude to 
Anémic Cinéma. Yes, and chess. 


Dada New York; La vieille Belle Helene veille sur notre jeunesse. 


Société Anonyme Incorporated; Fair, cold but warmer, as indicated by my 
special device, Catherine Barometer, very reliable. Now you have almost 
unfinished the only authentic portrait of Lautréamont’s god, jumping hair 
of cones in a bordel. 


On nous a traité d’>hommes finis. 
Dites plutdt, des hommes in-finis. 


Parceque nous ne finissons jamais? 


{ 
Rendez-vous 4 la Rue La Condamine, et puis, je recois 4 Hotel Meublé 
tous les critiques si bien disposés envers moi. Je te remercie, mon vieux, 
je te dois beaucoup. Seulement je n’ai pas su profiter. Comme dit notre 
cher André, “I have always been drawn only to what is not a sure bet.” 


Puteaux; In the gardens of Jacques Villon (I am still not speaking 
French), you return to your spiral monocycle embellished with delicious 
pornographic anagrams. Final vindication and prototype of the ideal ob- 
scenema. Yes, and chess. 


31 Rue Campagne-Premiére; The demi-spheres aux mots exquis continue 
to rotate. But you never told me about the Broyeuse de Chocolat. I had to 
find out for myself. It was a pleasure, a much greater pleasure to find out 
by myself. Would it be an indiscretion on my part to relate that, walking 
down the streets of Rouen with my back to the lopsided steeples of the 
cathedral, I was overcome by a most delicious odor of chocolate which grew 
stronger as I advanced? And then, there they were, in a window, those 
beautifully polished steel drums churning around in the soft brown yielding 
mass of exquisite aroma? Later when questioned, you admitted your pure 
school-boy love. Ton amour-proprc. I translate freely. 


Monte Carlo; Pendant que j’étais pris entre les courses d’autos ct les courses 
de toros, tu courais aprés la roue aux chiffres. 

“Mots fait de chiffres 

Appel de chiffres clameur d’or’” Paul a dit. 


Yes, and chess. 
[Continued on page 51] 
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ROULETTE DE MONTE CARLO 


ROBERT A. PARKER: 
AMERICA DISCOVERS MARCEL, 


\ picture exhibited in this country ever generated more heated contro- 


versy. The painting was the Nude Descending a Staircase: it became 

the storm center of the International Exhibition of Modern Art, held 

in the 69th Regiment Armory (Lexington at 25th) the winter of 
1912-1913. In one sense, this canvas was the block-buster that opened the 
war against the dictatorship of the academic. William Chase sneered at it; 
Kenyon Cox denounced it. However, even though most of the controversy 
had little or nothing to do with the solid merits of the composition, and 
dragged in entirely extrinsic and irrelevant questions, the revolt against 
the representational and the objective was begun in earnest. Puritans and 
self-appointed censors of public morals flocked to the Armory, looking for 
something like “September Morn” which had been ballooned into great 
popularity by Comstock’s suppression. Who was this naked woman, they 
demanded, who traipsed downstairs, or up, with no clothes on? What was 
the exact location of that staircase? Had the hussy been called down be- 
cause there was company in the parlor? Nor was their prurient fury abated 
by the complete absence of lewd and suggestive detail—the descent was 
there, but the elusive nude had somehow escaped! In a sour-grapes spirit, 
moralists denounced the picture as “An explosion in a shingle factory.” 
Explosion it was indeed; but the factory exploded was the harry-built 
structure of what passed as art criticism and art “appreciation.” 

Thus, two years before his arrival in New York, America discovered 
Marcel Duchamp. When he came, at last in 1915, a pre-fabricated fame 
awaited him,—was thrust, fortuitously and gratuitously, upon a modest 
young man still in his twenties, We of the press who interviewed him were 
duly impressed by the incisive and delicately chiseled visage—his head 
recalled somehow a portrait by Clouet, or even a youthful Voltaire. With 
smiling composure, Duchamp answered every impertinent and puerile 
question we put to him. He was born, he said, in Blainville, near Rouen— 
in Madame Bovary’s ‘home town,’ as a matter of fact—this made him, 


PHOTO MAN RAY 


we jotted down, a compatriot of Gustave Flaubert and Guy de Maupassant, 
a fact not without significance, for he possessed th e corrosive calm of these 
masters of another craft. What we then sensed, I think, was the indepen- 
dence, the stability, the freedom of his milieu intérieur, the steadiness of 
that inner compass which governed this unique personality. This truth, I 
believe, the years have demonstrated. Marcel Duchamp has proved himself 
to be first and foremost a Person, an artist only incidentally, in so far as 
skill and talent serve to establish communication with other persons. 
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6°: in that turbulent demi-decade between 1915 and 1920, America dis- 
s covered, not only Duchamp the artist, but Marcel the person. To hun- 
dreds—possibly thousands—he became a sort of subversive guru—opening 
secret trapdoors to delights frowned upon by more academic instructors— 
to the poems of Arthur Rimbaud and Stephane Mallarmé, the Chants de 
Maldoror of Isidore Ducasse, “(Comte de Lautréamont,” and the Uubu Roi 
of Alfred Jarry, to the works of Edouard Dujardin, inventor of the mono- 
logue intérieur, and precursor of such ‘pioneers’ as G. Stein and J. Joyce. 
He introduced us, at that early date, to all the granddaddies of Dada, 
the ancestors of Surrealism, which indeed never did not exist! With Marcel, 
it was always a person-to-person contact—he was, in Gabrielle Buffet’s 
words, a “smiling demoralizer’’; and we can only imagine the delight he 
found in breaking down the morals and the morale of dozens of Puritans 
in revolt against their blighted backgrounds! Small wonder that he became 
the coquelouche of the salons. He had the uncanny gift of becoming 
everyone’s closest friend—with this reservation, that les amies de Marcel 
were by no means les amies des amies! 
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O consider Duchamp’s career merely as that of a pioneer in modern 
art would be to miss a central clue to his significance. He is important 
as a person, in an era which has witnessed and is still witnessing the 
decline and fall of personality. A person, as Nicolas Berdyaev points out in 
Slavery and Freedom (Sribner’s) is not merely an individual, not merely 
one indivisible social atom. Personality means the freedom and indepen- 
dence of a man in relation to nature, to Society, to the State. Personality 
connotes autonomy in behavior and conduct: the Person is unique, sing'e, 
unrepeatable, irreplaceable. The Person is not the distorted reflection of the 


[Continued on page 51] 


JULIEN LEVY: 
~DUCHAMPTANA” 


E is known as “that painter who refuses to paint,” and a thoughtless 

person would conclude that Duchamp’s fame derives from what he 

has not said and what he does not do. He usually wears a suit of a 

darker tan than his face and freckles and sandy hair, and when he 
smiles his teeth show slightly yellowed. He is quite invisible! And certainly 
he is silent, his only gestures being ambiguously negative. I once invited 
him for cocktails in Paris. He rang my doorbell at 9 rue St. Romain, to 
say that “he had come to say that he could not come,” and then he left. 
But a new idea will appear in the painting world, and some one will 
always say, ‘Duchamp first suggested that,” although where or when they 
will not remember. 


The secret he never explains. He smiles, and you may take his smile 
as mysterious or as merely vacant. If he will not explain, then books and 
articles are written by others to describe what may never have been there. 
He is a High Priest and his words are puns: 

“My niece is cold because my knees are cold.” 
“Daily lady cherch demélés avec Daily Mail.” 
“Paroi parée de parésse de paroisse.” 

“Lits et ratures!” 


When he abandoned painting in 1923 Duchamp was immersed in the 
study of numbers. He became a chess master and theorist, writing a book, 
Le Jeu de la Reine, which only a few experts can understand. He organ- 
ized too an investment trust to play Roulette at Monte Carlo by a system 
of his own. This venture neither won nor lost for the stock holders, It paid 
Duchamp’s expenses in Monte Carlo. He was beginning to arrive at his 
system of dynamic equilibrium, by which proudly he made neither profit 
nor loss. All his subsequent activities were on this basis. The books he 
published of great quality and workmanship he sold for a very low price. 
“When I sell the entire edition,’ he would say, “I will break even.” 


In 1920 he had adopted a second name, Rrose Selavy. Francis Picabia 
was decorating a new night club, “Le Boeuf sur le Toit,’ and asked his 
friends all to autograph a panel. Duchamp signed “a Francis Pi qu’habilla 
Rrose Sélavy.” [arroser c’est la vie, etc.] 


At this time he had two addresses in Paris. He lived in an attic studio, 
seven flights up without an elevator on the rue Larrey, and also with a 
very likeable American girl, Mary R., on the rue Hallé, far off past the 
Lion de Belfort. I could always find him at either place, as if he were in 
both at once. If I did not wish to climb to his rue Larrey studio, I would 
shout up, and he would meet me at the restaurant of the nearby turkish 
Mosque for coffee. Or I would visit Mary, and Duchamp would also be 
there! 


It is such apparent juggling with time and space that adds significance 
even to Duchamp’s slighter gestures. I had hung on my wall, at one time, 
the ‘“Réseaux des Stoppages,” a large canvas and yet at first glance a most 
unprepossessing affair. I could not easily call it a painting, although signed, 
three times signed in fact. If it had been on a small piece of paper, I 
would have said that it was some accidental scrap, a rumpled sketch 
used once to clean the palette. But the large area of cracked monotonous 
canvas became familiar, and as it became familiar it became preposter- 
ously congenial. It had an unobtrusive but insistent personality, and I 
decided to analyze, if I could, this quality, as I knew that Duchamp 
himself would not answer questions, 


The body of the canvas is primed with greens and ochre. The colors 
of the famous “Nude Descending the Stairs.” This part of the painting 
is half erased, but one can distinguish what seems to be multiple female 
figures grouped like the composition of Cézanne’s “Les Beigneuses.” If 
these are what they scem, then the picture should be hung vertically with 
the supposed nudes upright. It had been impossible to decide the top and 
bottom of the picture. Now hung vertically, I find Duchamp’s signature 
in the lower right-hand corner, with the date 1911. But there is another 
[Continued on next page] 
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signature in pencil (1913), when the picture is hung lengthwise. Should 
not this signature apply to the design drawn over the whole canvas, and 
drawn in pencil, which can be recognized as a rough sketch for the com- 
position, of “La Mariée Mise a Nu,” executed in glass (1915-1923) 
Duchamp’s major work? Then the third signature, the canvas hanging 
with the first signature upside down, would apply to the strange series of 
lines, circles and numbers, the lines all travelling towards a large bull’s eye 
of circles which would be the “réseaux des stoppages.” This portion is of 
a later date; would it be the year Marcel Duchamp ceased painting? I 
argue that the canvas was made up of the souvenirs of probably the first 
painting Duchamp ever attempted, of the project for his culminative work, 
and the postscript when he should last have set brush to canvas. The 
whole had been launched upon the public without explanation, to make 
what effect it could by its own mysterious worth, wound up to run by 
its own inner springs for as far as it might carry. Such a gesture would 
not be foreign to Duchamp. His great painting on glass which he calls 
a “glissiére en verre,” was obviously an experiment in the dynamics of space. 
The composition was devised so that it might retain a constructive rela- 
tion with whatever heterogeneous objects passed in back of the trans- 
parency. When I first saw the large glass at the Brooklyn Museum I was 
fascinated, not merely by the work itself, but by the numerous transforma- 
tions which were lent the composition by its accidental background, by 
the spectators who passed through the museum behind the glass I was 
regarding. The “Mariée mise a nu” seemed to absorb them all partially 
into her own cosmogony, while at the same time she lent some of her own 
form indefatigably to them. There can be no doubt that this big toy was 
a sincere experiment with space and a successful one. It projected too, 
slightly into Time; for the glass broke one day. Duchamp was called to 
America to reconstruct it. To everyone’s surprise Duchamp was gleeful. 
‘Do you think I should have made it on glass,’ he said, “if I had not 
expected it to break?” And he showed a sketch he had drawn, prophesying 
the shape of the fragments, so that the reconstructed glass could truly be 
said to have improved in composition with the addition of these ineradicable 
cracks, 

The railroad-track marks of the “réseaux des stoppages” are the form 
of those cracks of the big glass. This picture is Duchamp’s experiment with 
time, Glissiére en Temps. On the rejected underpainting of the first am- 
bitious picture he had ever attempted there is also the sketch for his one 
most important work, that one towards which the others had been directed. 
and over upon these two is imposed a hasty farewell note in the form of 
a prophesy, bearing the title “Réseaux des Stoppages,” for the day when 
he ceased painting. The problem is really not what such a painting means, 
but WHAT IT MAY COME TO MEAN! 


HEMME WASTE: 
A PORTRAIT 


Here he was leaving the lift and remembering to close the door care- 
fully, and then turning to her with affectionate smiles. 

Susanna held out her cheek; he kissed it lightly. She was but half 
conscious of her increased comfort, expansion, and satisfaction in his pres- 
ence. 

Delaire spoke in French in the first excitement of their meeting. 

“You are well? You look it. You didn’t expect me so soon in New 
York, did you?” 

“No, we didn’t. Not until summer. And you, are you well, Pierrot?” 

He had changed in the short year; she felt it, she saw it. “But this 
is a wonderful day for me, everything is different and better than it 
promised. And now you are in it. I am so very glad to see you back, Pierre, 
my dear, even if you have changed.” 

“You think I have, Susanna?” 

He was already lighting a cigarette, seated opposite to Susanna, who 
slouched in the bergére in great content, 

“I know so,” she said. “You’re a new creature. In less than a year you’ve 
become a new creature. You’re no longer Pierrot, you are Pierre. You’ve 
shed the gamin, Pierre!” 


> 


“Vraiment!” he laughed, obviously pleased, but non-committal. 
“Vraiment; I hardly know you,” she continued, smiling at him hap- 
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pily. “It is not only your shaved head—and I won’t tell you whether I 
like it or not—but I don’t feel the same towards you.” He raised his head 
and looked at her. “No. I mean you don’t give me the same feeling, so 
you must be different.” 


“Why not you?” he asked conversationally, but with an attentive 
glance. 


“Oh!” Susanna had not thought of this. “I may have. . . . Still, I don’t 
feel changed. Do you think I have? Do I give you a different feeling, 
Pierre?” 

“Who knows!—At any rate you have clipped your hair, too, so, chére 
amie, you have nothing on me, as you say here.” 


Delaire spoke English much to Susanna’s taste, meticulously and gram- 
matically, and with a slow but flowing rhythm and a French inflection 
that-seemed somehow to be imbedded in the middle of the word and to 
radiate in both directions, instead of going along like a brake. His voice 
was light and sweet,— so really was he, she thought, as she absorbed him 
with her blunted stare. Most people considered him beautiful as well 
as irresistibly “sympathique,’ but Susanna could not share this view of 
him. She thought rather that his delicate fairish classicality of a dry and 
cerebral quality had all of beauty except beauty’s peculiar thrill. And now, 
his head shorn of its most vital, fluid and adventurous feature, the long 
fair hair he brushed firmly back,—now his almost naked skull, though 


| in itself correct enough, revealed with brutal frankness the structural bony 


‘ 


| 


materiality of the whole. He looked even less vitalized, less sappy than 
before, she thought; morc rigid, more “nature morte.” How horrible of 
mae.to) think so... . 

“Anyway I’ve not cut mine for the same reason as you. I’ve cut mine 


_to make myself more attractive—not less!” She laughed—a teasing laugh. 


“Tl tell you why I’ve cut my hair if you want to know,” Delaire’s 
gentle, monotonous voice put in. 

“But I don’t want to know. I don’t want to witness your capitulation 
to the laws of thought. For that’s what you’re doing in offering me a 
causal explanation, cher ami! Samson, you know, lost his strength with 
his hair: you seem to be in danger of losing your mystery!” She laughed 
teasingly still, and affectionately; he remained gravely non-committal. “Give 
me a Cigarette to keep you company,” she pursued, “and tell me what you 
did in Paris.” 

They spoke of Paris; the studios; chess; their friends, Finally he 
volunteered: “I didn’t play chess all the time; I began some canvasses.” 

“What kind? Cubist?” 

“In form Cubist—but there is an ulterior intention which removes 
them from Cubism. I wanted to produce those impressions so painful to 
the eye which it sometimes receives from a moving picture when several 
objects move simultaneously at different velocities,—for instance in the 
picture of a race. Do you reemmber that we once saw one together and 
remarked on it? The eye became confused and the head a little dizzy. Eh 
bien, it interested me to get these same effects through static means.” 

Susanna laughed, diverted. Evidently “au fond” he was unchanged. 
“And was your experiment successful?” she asked. 

“Fairly,” he replied gravely, “though not with every one. But it took 
long and I was not very well in Paris.” 

“Poor Pierrot!’ Susanna crossed over and seated herself on the arm 
[Continued on page 51] 
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| DON’T like a lady in evening dress, salting. . . . 


From here she has black eyes, no mouth, some. . . . Will you bring 
perfection, well bring a bottle. . . . Two perfections WELL I want to 
SEE it... he will know it afterwards . . . will you bring the bottle. 
Really, have I? . .. Which way? Oh did 1? WHEN? Too much? You are 
abusing myself. No, you would not. . . . Did you ask Demuth about it? 
Anything you like, would I? Ough Naow? of course not? Yes I do. I used 
to kill myself with the syphon. . . . You don’t remember that ball. Well 
don’t do that because I am perfectly sober now . . . that’s the kid he looks 
like, . . . It will probably cost me very much I have not got money. Did 
I say I wanted the bottle all right—SEE it! Excuse me, explain it. You 
don’t need any. 

I will give you some paper Mina and keep silent to give you a rest. 
Oh! I will give you some paper all the same. . 

Very much. He said to me, we will toss whether you resign or I 
resign . . . a very old French story about ‘the English man must shoot 
first.’ She has a pencil in her hair—very impressionistic. You know you 
should have some salt on your hair it’s so nice—because? Nothing—its 
music. Ah this is, this is, this is, is IT. 

Do not worry about such things as lighting a match. I give you my 
key Clara—HEY—have some yellow paper. If carricd away If Clara ever 
returns it. Well, you did about a week, after. Here’s the salting lady—l 
will show her to you—salting lady. She passed. Do not speak any more 
. .. you have to squeeze it, maid of the . . . I used to go every day... 
waitress. I felt ashamed in front of this girl—she looks at me from far its 
wonderful—its wo-onderFUL! 

Yes, have a drink lady, teaspoon by teaspoon. No please take this— 
Do I eat? You know why I have one—I do—I do have it—I want some 
tonguc I will give you some—but don’t do too much what? Suck it. Well 
I don’t know how I will get up early tomorrow I have a lesson at two— 
no not with the “bellemere” You don’t know what a wonderful sensation 
it is. . . . I have some preference for some company where is our waiter— 
where is he it sounds it. doesn’t he? 

Mina are you short-hand?, I never knew it. I want tongue sandwich, 
anyway it keeps me awake. You know, she comes riding school fifty sixth 
street you know she comes. Lunch 12 o’clock. Well you know it was. How 
do you light a cigarette—how do you light a match. Did you, well it is 
not dangerous at all—Did you got it? 

Are you an American representative 
vania I am Boston. Do you want some cigarettes. . 
pronunciation. 

Waiter! tongue sandwiches. Do you want hot milk. Two perfections 
she doesn’t want anything—you got it? She can’t write it down anyway— 
through the flag ch some cigarettes—waiter I want some cigarettes for 
Mina—this is a wonderful tune Hi lis li laera Mina I give you two dollars, 
[Continued on page 51] 
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THE LIMIT OF THE PROBABLE 
N MODERN PAINTING 


ERHAPS the most enterprising, 
and no doubt one of the most 
suggestive, ventures in recent art 
/— events was the joint launching of 
book, Abstract and Surrealist Art 
n America,* edited with five prefaces 
iby Sidney Janis, and three shows il- 
ilustrating phases of the field covered 
iby the book. The five phases covered 
i re: Sources in Twentieth-Century 
European Painting, American Pio- 
jmeers in Twentieth-Century Painting, 
#American Abstract Painters, American 
"Surrealist Painters, and American 
Paintings by Artists in Exile. The 
(shows were “American Abstract and 
/ Surrealist Painters” at the Mortimer 
'Brandt Gallery, “American Pioneers 
jin Twentieth-Century Painting” at the 
} Nierendorf Gallery, and “40 American 
)Moderns” at the 67 Gallery. 
| The book is quite handsomely gotten 
j out, and would, apart from any ac- 
i tivity at the galleries, have reminded 
jus that the modern American art 
which stems in its inspiration and 
} technical methods from Europe has 
won only what may be called a per- 
manent beachhead on 57th St., with 
outlying museums and colleges, as far 
west as San Francisco, maintaining 
centers of the “European order” in 
American painting. In a sense, Mr. 
Janis’ vigorous and _ straightforward 
-espousal of the international view- 
point toward painting is peaceful 
propaganda for sound and meritorious 
'work already having won right of 
assembly in select places. Yet what 
is so much appreciated, anywhere, 
that it doesn’t feel the pinch of the 
tax-collector? Observing such a co- 
ordination of art forces, one cannot 
avoid the obvious thought that artists 
should be better paid for their work. 


Yet if this were the only thought 
to engage our interest, Mr. Janis’ 
book could be passed by as less perti- 
nent and less talkative than it is. In 
the true style of the entrepreneur, the 
author means to be comprehensive ra- 
ther than exclusive, sympathetic ra- 
ther than critical; as a result, some 
good classroom exegesis has been 
achieved, but beyond that, the sweep 
of Mr. Janis’ arm gives rise to inev- 
itable critical implications. One won- 
ders if he shouldn’t have relaxed his 
fingers a little, as he completed his 
magnificent arc, and allowed some of 
the trivia to slip through. 

To this observation, no doubt, Mr. 
Janis would object that the move- 
ments he champions need a show of 
brawn and belly, a sheer density to 
seem impressive, “here to stay.” Given 
a propagandistic motive, this effect 
would be logical. But the ratio be- 
tween quantity and quality is one 


* Reynal and Hitchcock, New York. 
$6.50. 


that no one wishing to be decently 
critical can overlook. If quantity, 
however modestly, must make up for 
lack of quality, a weakness exists that 
cannot be hidden by any amount of 
fanfare or cocktail highlights. 

A further point is that, as a critic 
who quite properly connects abstrac- 
tionism and surrealism, Mr. Janis runs 
the risk of displeasing purists, among 
whom may well be certain of the 
artists themselves. I raise this issue 
especially because Mr. Janis seems 
to have led himself into a contradic- 
tion involved with his discussion of 
specific works relative to his theory 
of art tendencies. He knows—when 
he sees it— a work possessing both 
surrealist and abstract elements. Yet 
when he theorizes on a broad scale 
in his “Sources in Twentieth-Century 
European Painting,” he states: “The 
two antithetic directions, abstract and 
surrealist, are allied to undercurrents 
of opposing traditions which have per- 
sisted for centuries and which, though 
radically changed, continue today. 
One may be regarded as romantic, 
and in general follows from fauvism 
through expressionism, joining in the 
formation of the surrealist stream. It 
may be emotional, intuitive, sponta- 
neous, subjective, unconscious. The 
other, following the classic line, stems 
from cubism through futurism to ab- 
stract art and is for the most part 
intellectual, disciplined, architectonic, 
objective, conscious.” 


If for a moment one should take 
the viewpoint of a young student of 
modern painting just forming his cri- 
tical values, he could easily be mis- 
led by this definition of “two  anti- 
thetic directions” in painting. Mr. 
Janis ignores the fact that quintes- 
sential with the root-meaning of mod- 
ern art techniques is not their separa- 
tion of these orders—the subjective 
and the objective, the unconscious 
and the conscious, the emotional and 
the disciplined, the intellectual and 
the spontaneous—but on the contra- 
ry, their synthesis of these orders; in- 
deed, their redefinition of them. For 
example, the Surrealists have con- 
sciously sought unconscious images, 
and attempted to adapt spontaneity 
closely to discipline. Again, testimony 
by certain figurative-abstractionists in 
this volume, including Feininger and 
Marin, point to the abstractionist’s 
aim as “inner vision,” certainly a 
“subjective” and “emotional” element. 
As a matter of fact, the term “non- 
objective,” as noted by Mr. Janis, has 
been generally accepted as applying 
to non-figurative abstractionism, which 
destroys the interpolar relationship 
that Mr. Janis posits, 

In a way, all true artistic expres- 
sion implies the inner (the “non- 
objective”), as the abstractionist Max 


Weber proves in one of the painter’s 
notes which accompany all the repro- 
ductions in this volume; he says of his 
painting, “Chinese Restaurant,” that it 
expresses “the poetry of geometry.” As 
to the ‘architectonic,’ American 
painters to whom, classifying them as 
Surrealists, Mr. Janis imputes the con- 
trary order (for example, Leon Kelly, 
William Baziotes, and Boris Margo), 
are often, in their respective ways, 
architectonic; “Surrealist”? Graves’ 
“Bird in Moonlight” and “Surrealist” 
Tobey’s “Threading List’ signify a 
specific “‘architectonics of light.” 
Classification in itself reassures the 
timid, the unsure, the sceptical, the 
talentless. For the initiated, it is at 
best a kind of glossary; at worst 
(when dubious) a clue to critical 
vagueness in the classifier. Happily, 
Mr. Janis’ theoretical zeal tends, how- 
ever awkwardly, to correct his classi- 
ficational zeal. The clue to his theo- 
retical weakness is given into our 
hands by an unsuspected source. The 
young American, Robert Motherwell, 
says of the work with which he is 
represented: ‘“ “The Spanish Prison,’ 
like all my works, consists of a dialec- 
tic between the conscious (straight 
lines, designed shapes, weighed color, 
abstract language) and the uncon- 
scious (soft lines, obscured shapes, 
automatism), resolved into a synthesis 
which differs as a whole from either. 
The hidden Spanish prisoner must 
represent the anxieties of modern 
life. ...’ Now this painting and the 
painter’s statement would seem to 
validate Mr. Janis’ distinctions to 
which exception has been taken above. 
But this is so only because the paint- 
ing was conceived and executed with 
these same distinctions as an ideologi- 
cal starting-point. Obviously, if the 
skill of abstract art, its mere tech- 
niques. be abstracted as Mr. Mother- 
well abstracts it, and if what is to be 
expressed, the so-called “anxieties” 
and “splendor” of life, be literally 


isolated behind bars, we have a 
mechanical synthesis rather than, as 
the painter supposes, a dialectical one. 
Mr. Motherwell has started with two 
viewpoints, the pure-abstract and the 
surrealist, and curiously reversed them 
in the same picture. “The straight 
lines, the designed shapes” (as though 
surrealist shapes were not designed!), 
“the weighed color,” supposedly be- 
longing to “conscious” art (the ab- 
stract tendency), become in this 
painting a representational pattern, a 
literal piece of architecture: a prison; 
whereas the prisoner’s head is a geo- 
metric sphere of fieriness, a Kleeish 
image with Mattaish color. Now if we 
are to think of mere abstract shapes 
literally as “imprisoning,” then it is 
the supposed abstractionist element 
that assumes the surrealist function, 
whereas the Janis-endorsed surrealist 
prisoner becomes an advocate of the 
free “inner vision” which figurative 
abstractionism may equally claim! Mr. 
Janis’ theorizing has been caught in 
the trap of a pretentiously intellectual 
and immature painter. 


Ineptly and inadvertently, Mr. Mo- 
therwell repeats history by a sort of 
“fauve” reaction against the dull and 
apparently “weighing” colors of ab- 
stract painting, since evidently he 
wishes to retain (perhaps “hoard” 
would be more exact) the old ab- 
stract virtues. Yet only in the most 
primitive sense are bright colors ex- 
pressive of the specifically “emotion- 
al,” “spontaneous,” and “automatic.” 
In America, as Mr. Janis notes, Mon- 
drian used his most vivacious color- 
ing and inflected his style, but this 
has nothing to do with more emotion, 
freer emotion, but merely with the 
quality of emotion. “Victory Boogie 
Woogie,” while livelier in color, is no 
freer or more spontaneous than Mon- 
drian’s earlier work. Here, bright color 
(sufficiently “weighed,” one hopes) is 


[Continued on page 41] 
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mvested in “abstract language” with- 
out being “imprisoned” there. Nor 
Joes the daylight coloration of Léger’s 
American work (such as the Divers 
Jycle) seem to suffer from an in- 
commoding “architecture.” 

Mr. Motherwell’s predicament is a 
sharp indication of the same, though 
less conscious and dramatized, situa- 
tion of many artists included in Mr. 
Janis’ survey. “Where do we go from 
here?” might be asked intelligently 
by most: painters of the abstract-sur- 
realist front. The truth is that, al- 
though it is specifically mentioned no- 
where by Mr. Janis, abstractionism 
spontaneously developed its own va- 
riety of surrealism, wherein its ana- 
lytical and geometrical forms “come 
alive,” return to “nature,” by way of 
human fragmentation, life under the 
microscope, and the visceral—in short, 
through what is known as biomor- 
phism. Mr. Janis calls connotative at- 
tention to this aspect in his words on 
the development of the abstractionist 
Arshile Gorky, Hayter himself in- 
dicates the biomorphic process in his 
note, and Roberto Matta Echaurren, 
as he is now called, is outstanding in 
the biomorphic school. Such a painter 
as Adolph Gottlieb (classified as Sur- 
realist) suggests what he terms a pic- 
tograph method, retaining abstraction- 
ism in the mosaic or paving-stone 
sense. 

It-is unfortunate that Mr. Janis’ 
spontaneous and intuitive delight in 
identifying the biomorphic impulse in 
those who paint under the abstract 
influence (rather like playing “Beaver” 
in the art galleries) should have made 
him anxious to include so many in- 
ferior paintings. Loren Mclver’s 
“Moonlight” and Kamrowski’s “Inter- 
nal Motion of a Fluid” are merely 
mannered in separate offending ways, 
and vulgar. Herbert Bayer’s ‘“(Commu- 
nications in Space,’ a department- 
store version of surrealism, and Gu- 
glielmi’s ‘Terror in Brooklyn,” a 
hideous psychological-collage of sur- 
realism and realism, are both sore- 
thumb examples of illustrational stu- 
pidity, while Walter Quirt deserves a 
rap across paint-smudged knuckles for 
an exceptionally pretentious note on 
his shallow bravura piece, “The Cru- 
cified.” As for Gorky’s “The Liver 
and the Coxcomb,” it is apparently 
the successfully deceptive dismember- 
ment of a rooster, but the canvas is 
so large that the butchery seems to 
have taken place in Grand Central 
Station. 

Mr. Janis’ exhibit helpfully serves 
to emphasize one point: American ab- 
tract painters, as a group, have a bet- 
ter sense of what they are doing than 
American Surrealists. A number of 
the former (Balcombe Greene, A. D. 
F. Reinhardt, Carl Holty, Stuart 
Davis, Charles Howard, Harry Ber- 
toia, I. Rice Pereira, Byron Browne, 
etc.) are sound without being pheno- 
menal or particularly stirring. Cer- 
tainly, in one sense, abstract art is an 
opposite of wallpaper, and yet styles 


{ 


of both are in the non-objective 
sphere—at least, considering the repe- 
titive unit of wallpaper, in effect. 
Abstract-art genius may exist just this 
side of conventional design and com- 
mercialism on a vicious circle. Sug- 
gestively enough, Surrealism too may 
verge on the wallpaper segment of 
this circle, as shown by Janet Sobel’s 
very abstract but Surrealist-classified 
“Music,” texturally interesting but 
considerably less absorbing, in view of 
its repeated-unit effect, than Shosta- 
kovitch’s music that inspired it. If 
the danger of abstract-surrealist art 
is not wallpaperishness, it may be 
crazy-quiltishness, as witness Fannie 
Hillsmith’s “Flower Garden” and the 
inoffensive but routine ‘Midtown 
Manhattan” of Karl Roesch. 


The thought gains force that Mr. 
Motherwell’s statement is a psycho- 
analysis of the submerged dilemma of 
many American artists under the im- 
pact of plural Europeanism, The chief 
danger of ambitious mediocrity in any 
art medium is a facile symbolism of 
thinking—chiefly, here, an identifica- 
tion of abstract-art elements with 
utilitarian art and conventional de- 
sign. It is America’s old utilitarian 
bugbear echoed in the subconscious 
of painters desiring to escape from 
the world that produced it. Such 
pioneer American abstractionists as 
Marin, Feininger, and Max Weber 
rise clearly above such a problem of 
spiritual intention. But a number of 
American abstractionists today mis- 
construe “abstract language” as an 
impressionistic, vaguely edifying means 
of improving on abstract (i.e., archi- 
tectural or geometrical) forms among 
objects. So we get Stuart Davis, Mol- 
zahn, and Roesch variously occupied 
in using abstractionism to express the 
“formal” subjects of landscapes, 
bridges, and buildings, thus resem- 
bling patchwork quilts, conventional 
designs, and cinema montage. After 
all, Davis’ way of improving land- 
scape is only a notch or two above 
the Commissioner’s way of improv- 
ing parks. Joseph Stella dominates his 
rendition of Brooklyn Bridge with an 
object-destroying composition of forms 
that achieves a transcendent state- 
ment; it reconstructs rather than 
reformalizes. To see what I mean, 
compare this painting with Mol- 
zahn’s synthetic, if clever, “Icarus,” 
with its suggestion of rolled blue- 
prints and mechanical-drawing in- 
struments. Charles Sheeler despite his 
obvious skill, is a mediocre American 
abstract artist because he interprets 
nature and _ architectural forms 
through the simplificatory means of 
abstract language. So we get from 
him and others a prettified, slanderous 
impressionism—not an impressionism 
of objects, really, but of facet cubism! 


At the 67 Gallery, forty Americans 
(some of them also in Mr. Janis’ ex- 
hibit) were collected apparently as a 
runner-up to the Mortimer Brandt ex- 
posure, although at the 67 some were 
neo-romantic. Added to pleasant and 


sound examples of abstract art was a 
work by Attilio Salemme, whose one- 
man show occurred at the 67 Gallery 
in January. Yet going from picture to 
picture of Salemme’s, I could not 
help being oppressed by the sort of 
artistic monotony, ‘“‘expectedness,” 
which Marcel Duchamp, so felicitous- 
ly, has dedicated his life to annihi- 
lating. 


PARKER TYLER 


MARCEL DUCHAMP 
AND THE FUTURISTS 


The story goes that one day, Elijah 
ben Shelemo, the learned Lithuanian 
Rabbi of the XVIIIth century, known 
also as the Gaon of Wilna, passed by 
two of his disciples, who for hours 
had been seeking to solve a very dif- 
ficult chess problem. The Gaon did 
not look at the chess board nor did 
he speak to the young men. But as 
he hurried past, his long sleeve caught 
in one of the pieces and displaced it. 
The players cried out in amazement: 
the problem was solved. 

The story takes its full significance 
when one knows that the Gaon of 
Wilna was by no means a maker of 
miracles. He was a resolute opponent 
to Chassidism and in all his works he 
upheld rationalism. But the inner- 
workings of his intelligence were so 
stupendous that they acted a l’aveugle, 
and could plunge into the depths of 
the subconscious, with no loss of 
strength. 

I do not recall this anecdote be- 
cause Marcel Duchamp is a great 
chess-player, but rather because Du- 
champ’s pictorial achievement seems 
to me a kind of super-natural solution 
of a problem that was distressing a 
whole generation. 


By 1910, the painters found them- 
selves in a road which led to now- 
here. “Rarely has the conflict between 
individual and collectivity been im- 
posed upon man with such violence,” 
writes Carl Einstein. 

Throughout the struggle that went 
on during half a century against the 
ruling classes that spurned and re- 
pelled them, the Impressionists had 
remained faithful to the petit-bour- 
geois ideal of their time and country. 
Now the artist wishing to preserve 
his personality was compelled to per- 
form what Carl Einstein calls the 
scission of the individual, giving an 
abnormal and monstrous aspect to 
his most important works. Such a 
scission could likewise be achieved by 
adopting a somewhat esoteric, gnostic 
world-representation; by obeying cer- 
tain rules unknown to the layman, and 
still perfectly clear and logical to the 
initiated. Thus the Cubists drew the 
inevitable conclusions from Cezanne’s 
plastic discoveries. They abandoned 
the physical universe of the Impres- 
They took refuge in the 
world of mathematical forms, of 
crystals and polyhedrons. There, the 
[Continued on page 45] 
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THEORY OF GAMES™ 


TTEMPTS to apply mathematical 
methods in economics have been 
frequent, but until now not alto- 
gether successful. The reason for 

| this, according to J. von Neumann 

and O. Morgenstern, is that too often 
pone has tried to follow the pattern 
| indicated by the mechanical or physi- 

/Cal theories, where the spotlight is 

\taken by differential equations ex- 

pressing the immediate future of a 

‘system in terms of its present condi- 

tion. The approach of the present au- 

_ thors is radically different; they treat 

economical life as a game played by 

a finite number of players according 

| to certain rules, and they investigate 

| the possible types of behavior com- 
patible with the rules of the game 
jand with the principle that each 
| player tries to get the maximum ad- 

_ vantage. 

_ A prerequisite for a _ satisfactory 

| mathematical analysis of any situa- 
tion is to have a system of axioms 
which adequately describes the situa- 
tion in mathematical terms. Given 
such a system of axioms, it is then 
possible to deduce results from it in 

a purely logical way, without taking 

into account the special meaning 

which the mathematical entities one 
operates on have in terms of the con- 
crete situation to which the theory 
refers. It is only at the end of this 
process of logical deduction that one 
reintroduces the concrete significance 
of the mathematical symbols, thus 
transforming the theorems in the 
theory into statements of fact about 
the given situation, statements which 
may then be compared with the re- 
sults of experimentation or observa- 
tion. Following this procedure, the 
authors first give a detailed axiomatic 
cescription of the notion of a game. 


This mathematical description of a 
game being posited, the main object 
vf the book is the theory of the 
mathematical object which has from 
now on taken the place of a con- 
crete game. The direction in which 
this theory is developed is naturally 
motivated by what one desires to 
learn about the given concrete game; 
but this is only a motivation—the 
reader who would know nothing about 
the game in question could not ob- 
ject logically to any of the steps 
which are taken, although he would 
often fail to understand why they are 
taken, 

The first notion to be constructed 
is that of a strategy for a certain 
player. Roughly speaking, a strategy 
is a rule which tells the player what 
he should do in every circumstance. 
Now, if each player follows a certain 
strategy, the course of the game is de- 
termined and it is known how much 
each player will receive at the end. 


* THEORY OF GAMES AND ECO- 
NOMIC BEHAVIOR by J. von Neumann 
and O. Morgenstern. (Princeton Univ.) 


But, of course, each player has only 
control over his own strategy, not on 
the strategies of his opponents. The 
first question is therefore the follow- 
ing: each player being ignorant of 
the strategies followed by his oppo- 
nents, which strategy will he follow 
in order to get the maximum possi- 
ble advantage for himself? 

This question is solved in the case 
of games with two players in which 
each player receives exactly what the 
other is losing. It is shown that in 
games (such as chess) where perfect 
information prevails (i.e. each player 
knows at all times everything which 
has already happened in the game) 
there exists for each player a best 
possible strategy. This means that one 
of the following two possibilities will 
be realized: either one of the players 
has a strategy which guarantees his 
winning, or else each player has a 
strategy which insures him absolutely 
against anything worse than a tie, The 
situation is more complicated in the 
case of imperfect information. Never- 
theless, the question is solved in this 
case too by the introduction of 
“mixed strategies.” To follow a mixed 
strategy consists in following some- 
times one strategy, sometimes an- 
other, with certain probabilities. It 
can be proved that, by following a 
suitable mixed strategy, the first play- 
er can make certain of receiving at 
least a certain sum v (the value of 
the game for the first player), while 
the second player can always prevent 
the first one from obtaining more 
than v. (The number v may of course 
be positive, negative or 0; if v is 
negative, what we said means that 
the first player can insure himself 
against a loss exceeding-v. ) 


The question of games with two 
players being thus solved, the au- 
thors attack the problem of a game 
with more than two players. In such 
a game, it may happen that the play- 
ers agree to divide in two coalitions, 
the coalitions playing against each 
other. In this case, the game really 
becomes a game between two players, 
and the previous results can be ap- 
plied. Thus, each coalition has a cer- 
tain value, which represents the mini- 
mal amount which this coalition is 
certain to obtain even if all other 
players unite against it. The whole 
discussion of the game is based by the 
authors upon the study of the values 
of these coalitions. One tries of course 
to obtain indications as to which 
coalitions are likely to form and as to 
how the profits won by a coalition will 
be divided among its members. The 
final outcome of the game will be 
described as an imputation which 
states how much each player finally 
receives, either in the form of re- 
turns prescribed by the rules of the 
game or in the form of compensa- 
tions payed him by other players de- 
sirous for instance to draw him into 
a coalition. Which imputation will 


Litnatite 


actually be realized cannot be decided 
by the theory, but certain systems of 
imputations (the “solutions” of the 
game) play a preferential role. The 
interpretation of this is that the choice 
of a solution depends on factors ex- 
traneous to the game itself, such as 
tradition, ethical considerations, etc. 

The different solutions describe the 
general standards of behavior which 
are accepted in the society of the 
players. Within these standards of be- 
havior, the solution describes which 
imputations are likely to be realized. 
The criterium for such a solution is 
that no group of players has any 
definite reason (valid for each play- 
er of the group) for preferring one 
imputation of the solution to another, 
while any imputation not in the solu- 
tion is definitely less advantageous for 
a certain group of players than some 
imputation in the solution. The ques- 
tion whether there always exist such 
stable standards of behavior remains 
unfortunately open; on the other hand, 
particular examples show that several 
such standards can exist for the same 
game. 

The book is written in such a way 
as to require nothing from the reader 
beyond very elementary knowledge of 
algebra. Those more involved mathe: 
matical notions which are needed in 
the course of the exposition are de- 
fined and discussed in detail in the 
book itself. The general theories are 
introduced and followed by careful 
discussions of special examples. The 
authors seize every opportunity to ex- 
plain verbally the meaning of the re- 
sults of their mathematical analysis 
of the situation. All these factors con- 
tribute to make the book highly in- 
teresting even for mathematically un- 
trained readers. 

To conclude, I would like to ex- 
press the hope that this book will be 
instrumental in helping economics to 
emerge from its actual condition of 
vagueness and confusion to the rank 
of a body of precise statements bear- 
ing on precisely defined situations. 


CLAUDE CHEVALLEY 


FLEMISH ART* 
RECONSIDERED 


HE author, a Belgian diplomat 

and collector, is inspired by three 

sentiments rarely found together 

in writings on Flemish art:* 
deep respect for mediaeval piety, love 
of the people as a folk or nation, and 
a desire to present the social world 
of late mediaeval Flanders as a de- 
mocracy and therefore significant for 
20th century America. With these 
guiding attitudes, he focusses mainly 
on the religious and social meanings 
of the art; what the artist does is to 
convey certain spiritual truths with a 
perfected technique of imagery in a 
personal style that has also its intrin- 
sic charm, but is less profoundly hu- 
man than his religious or philosophi- 
cal outlook. Almost half the book is 
about Flemish life in the 15th cen- 
tury, a series of short chapters on the 
people, pageants, peasantry, towns, 
trade, guilds, love, piety and mysti- 
cism. To demonstrate the native fla- 
vor of the art, various heads from 
the old paintings are confronted with 
photos of living Flemish types. There 
is also a concluding section on the 
Flemish style in general; this, how- 
ever, like the remarks on the indivi- 
dual artists, shows little original in- 
sight or curiosity about forms and 
does not profit enough from modern 
critical studies. The best pages, I 
think, are those in which van der 
Elst appreciates painter’s religious 
faith—for example, of Bouts—or his 
view of the world, as in the account 
of Bruegel. (In the latter, the inter- 
pretations of individual works, some- 
times very ingenious, have been taken 
over, without acknowledgement, it 
should be said, from Tolnai’s book). 
It is possible to reach far with such 
an approach, when armed with 
knowledge and critical method as well 
as sympathy; but what shall one say 


[Continued on Page 49] 


* THE LAST FLOWERING OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES by Baron Joseph van 
der Elst. Doubleday, Doran and Co. 
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M. D. AND THE FUTURISTS 
[Continued from page 41] 
petit-bourgeois spirit of the masses 
could not follow them to ferret them 
out. But their voluntary retirement 
on these crystal rocks was the result 
of a purely intellectual decision. All 
Cubist art—I refer to the authentic 
cubism of 1908-1912—was under the 
exclusive control of the spirit. Hence 
its inhuman character, its limitations 
and the necessity for its adepts to 
escape from their chosen island. 

The problem remained unchanged. 
How could the artist solve the con- 
flict between the individual and col- 
lectivity? How could he preserve his 
personality in face of the more and 
more imperative requirements of a life 
permeated with social conscience? 

The mechanical and technical ad- 
mences of photography and the cinema 
‘lightened his burden. On the other 
hand, these same advances enabled 
him to discover new aspects of real- 
ity, for instance those derived from 
chrono-photography. 

During the years 1911-1913, several 
solutions, clearly different from the 
purely intellectual atttiude adopted 
by the Cubists, came to the fore. 

I think that the dozen canvases 
painted by Marcel Duchamp repre- 
sent the first valid attempt to give a 
fully human solution to the problem. 
Most of the intellectual elements 
existing in Cubism are to be found in 
The Bride and the Nude descending 

a staircase. But the vigilant spirit alone 
_ does not guide the hand of the paint- 
er. A magic factor, operating as did 
the Gaon of Wilna’s sleeve, played 
here a major part. The intervention 
of such a factor brings back into the 
work of art the subconscious and the 
dream-element. For. this very reason, 
Duchamp’s painting is a full expres- 
sion of a personality, which the best 
cubist picture, confined as it is in the 
world of the intellect, is not. 

The definitive solution of the prob- 
lem was to be given by Surrealism 
and by the early paintings of Giorgio 
di Chirico. Duchamp’s work may be 
considered the first step in the right 
direction. 

In the same year 1911, however, 
another attempt was made by a group 
of Italian artists, the Futurists, to 
solve the essential problem. The 
Futurists failed and none of their 
works have the profound significance 
of a painting by Marcel Duchamp. 
Nevertheless their effort has both an 
historical and aesthetic importance. 


From the beginnixy, the Futurists 
and their mouthpiece, F-T. Marinetti, 
ignored the metaphysical aspect of 
the question, trying to reduce the 
whole problem to a _ notion of 
“dynamism”—as they boasted—that 
enabled them to reject the heritage of 
the past and to grasp the constructive 
elements of the future. But, contrary 
to Cubism, Futurist painting was 
based on “sensation.” Marinetti 
wrote: “Painting and sensation are 
two inseparable words.’ For this 


{ 


reason, and despite the claim of the 
Italian group, Futurism was but a 
technical and simultaneistic transposi- 
tion of Impressionism. 

Nevertheless, painters like Severini, 
Boccioni, Carra, Balla and Russolo 
have achieved certain results that 
cannot be ignored, Making use of 
the discoveries of chrono-photography 
——as Marcel Duchamp has done— 
they applied this technical process to 
what they themselves styled “la simul- 
tanéité des états d’4me.” In reality, 
there is no such thing as an état 
d’dme to be found in their paintings, 
but: only a juxtaposition of sensa- 
tions, each more or less connected with 
one another by one invariable link; 
the pathos of the artist. Hence a kind 
of eloquent futility that pervades the 
best futurist canvases, that is to say, 
the reabsorption—totally different 
from the scission of the individual 
advocated by Carl Einstein—of the 
painter’s personality in the multipli- 
city of fragmentary sensations, be- 
longing to a mass-psychology rather 
than, to an artist’s creativeness. 

The sensuous attidude of the 
Futurists was, much more than the 
intellectual position of the Cubists, an 
ephemeral experience. Futurism as a 
doctrine begot very few valuable works, 
the best being Boccioni’s animated 
sculptures. The most gifted artist of 
the group, Severini, made a strange 
evolution towards a kind of neo-classi- 
cism. His painting dwindled into a 
vaguely archaeological and architec- 
tural decorative art. But the boasted 
“dynamism” of Marinetti contained a 
direct appeal to the lowest mass- 
instincts. No wonder its demagogic 
vulgarity charmed the uncultured 
politicians of Italy in the Twenties. 
Fascism was born under the spell of 
Futurism. Many of Hitler’s and Mus- 
solini’s ethics were to be found in 


Marinetti’s commonplaces about 
youth, modern life, splendor of war- 
fare, etc. 


Whenever a new artistic doctrine 
not only appeals to the brain, but 
brings in its train the magic values 
of the subconscious and the irrational, 
it overflows the field of pure creative- 
ness, and pervades and moves the 
psyche of the masses. We may admire 
Marcel Duchamp for his restraint in 
any utilization of these facile ele- 
ments. His ‘“hermetical’’ attitude 
cannot be mistaken for indifference 
and will find its full reward. 


LEON KOCHNITZKY 
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| ECEMBER was a big month in 

New York’s concert halls; Janu- 
{J ary one of great importance at 
: points south and west. In the last 
nonth of ’44, on two successive nights, 
ome remarkable music was performed 
it Carnegie and Times Halls. On 
Tuesday, December 19th, Duke El- 
ington presented his annual Carnegie 
dall concert. Though in many ways 
insatisfactory, this program was an 
snormous improvement over Duke’s 
concert of last January, when he gave 
n to the captious criticism of some 
jazz and longhair reviewers and for- 
yore from doing anything “arty” or 
“pretentious,” as they called Black, 
Brown and Beige. This season, Duke 
compromised; he reduced B, B, B to 
a series of excerpts and confined his 
other ambitious writing to suites, which 
could be broken down toc several 
pieces of dance-tune length, and were 
“broken down” since they were played 
out of sequence. The tricolor “tone 
parallel to the history of the American 
Negro,’”’ even in this abortive version, 
was the most persuasive music of the 
evening, followed closely in inventive 
use of the tones of the Ellington or- 
chestra, rhythmic vitality and har- 
monic ingenuity by Billy Strayhorn’s 
Midrif. The piece is ingeniously 
named; it’s almost a riff-number, but 
not quite, its figures are too much ex- 
tended, its structure too complex to 
call it that—consequently, Midriff. 
There was some fabulous virtuoso dis- 
play: Lawrence Brown’s lip-chilling 
Blue Cellophane, which demands more 
from a trombonist than any other jazz 
I know; The Mood to be Wooed, the 
most gracious of all of alto saxist 
Johnny Hodges’ bent-note, scooped- 
pitch, aphrodisiac excursions; the 
husky delicacy of Harry Carney’s 
baritone sax solo, Frustration, a beau- 
tiful demonstration of this man’s 
complete mastery of his horn; the 
calls to a dog’s ears in Cat Anderson’s 
altissimo register trumpet pirouettings 
in Coloratura and Blue Skies, the lower 
register cornet cavortings of Rex 
Stewart in Frantic Fantasy, now a 
grunt, now a groan, now a friendly 
squeal, then a noise too cute to be 
altogether tolerable. It was pleasant 
to hear Duke at the piano again in 
his charming scalar exercise, Dancers 
in Love, but horrible to have to sit 


through his keyboard parade of his 
“award-winning compositions.” ‘his 
last ornamental touch, along with the 
current Ellington “pop” tunes, a few 
well-worn stage shock-pieces and most 
of the Perfume Suite touched bottom 
in a concert which, for most of its 
duration, literally blew its top. 

Caps were snapped and lids were 
flipped the next night, December 
20th, when we presented our concert 
at Times Hall. Under the auspices of 
View, a group of topnotch jazz mu- 
sicians gathered together to show an 
appreciative audience just how the 
New Jazz sounded. It sounded rich 
and full and vital, serene and joyful, 
beyond my optimum optimism during 
the weeks of organizing the concert. 
This was the way they wanted a jazz 
concert to go, these jazzmen said, and 
this is the way it went: a minimum 
of talk, a maximum of music and a 
discipline of time; the concert, sched- 
uled to end at eleven o’clock, anded 
at exactly 11:01 P.M. The Barney 
Bigard band, the Stuff Smith Trio 
and individual artists, Erroll Garner, 
Peari Bailey, Don Byas, Robert Crum, 
were at peak form. Red Norvo re- 
united his inspired little band of last 
year, added Teddy Wilson on piano, 
and proved again that he is almost 
without par in taste and wit, in re- 
laxed jazz of at least ternary mo- 
tion. 


In a handsome red, black, grey and 
white setting, designed from the ele- 
ments of the Esteban Francés cover 
for View, the New Jazz looked right, 
the new jazzmen felt right. Though 
there was a microphone, it was hard- 
ly needed, either for my announce- 
ments or the musicians’ solos in the 
intimate, brilliantly resonant Times 
Hall. From Barney Bigard’s opening 
Poon-Tang Time at Times Hall, to 
Red Norvo’s closing Flying Home, 
there wasn’t a note missing. Stuff 
Smith said, “There you go!” and off 
they went, with each spot a high 
spot. Barney’s clarinet and Joe 
Thomas’s trumpet grabbed most of 
the time and applause in the Bigard 
portions of the bill, with the former’s 
Lull at Dawn and the latter’s Bo- 
jangles perhaps their best efforts. Er- 
roll Garner’s astonishing piano im- 
pressionism filled a large chunk of 
the first half; it was easy to under- 


stand why his Debussyan cadences, in 
and out of jazz tempo and harmony, 
were most musicians’ biggest kicks on 
52nd Street this year. The Stuff Smith 
Trio (Stuff on fiddle, Jimmy Jones 
on piano, John Levy on bass) was in 
superb form, all by itself, or backing 
Pearl Bailey’s expressive versions of 
San Fernando Valley, St. Louis Blues, 
Duration Blues and Straighten Up and 
Fly Right. Stuff with Robert Crum, in 
a series of violin and piano improvi- 
sations, Jimmy and John with tenor 
saxist Don Byas, in a superb set of 
jazz pieces, showed how versatile, how 
large in technical resources and musi- 
cal imagination the New Jazz is. 
With Norvo, Wilson and company to 
conclude the evening, it could safely 
be said that jazz had been well repre- 
sented by View, that the breadth and 
the power of present-day performers 
in the medium had been demon- 
strated. Sponsors and patrons of the 
concert could be proud. Certainly, we 
who organized and directed the affair 
are. 


The Ziegfeld Theatre, restored to 
legitimacy by Billy Rose for his spec- 
tacle of the specious in The Seven 
Lively Arts, resounds for about ten 
minutes at 9:50 P.M. nightly, to the 
exquisite sound of Benny Goodman’s 
Quintet. Red Norvo, Teddy Wilson, 
Sid Weiss, and Morey Feld, combine 
with Benny in a series of elabora- 
tions, some ensemble, some solo, of 
the themes of After You’ve Gone and 
The World is Waiting for the Sun- 
rise. Somehow they settle down to 
their work with tonal restraint and 
harmonic taste in spite of the turgid 
extravagances which surround them. 
And then, in the second half of the 
Rose circus, Benny returns to play 
the Carl Maria von Weber Concer- 
tino for clarinet, with the pit orches- 
tra demonstrating, if demonstration 
it needs, that a superior jazzman is a 
superior musician who can perform 
well even if the time is not 4/4, the 
scale not that of the blues, and the 
melodic line not broken up into two- 
and four-bar phrases. 

The Katherine Dunham dance 
troupe carts jazz about to legitimate 
theatres, too, in the form of some 
Original Dixieland Jazz Band left- 
overs. Perhaps it’s because Miss Dun- 
ham was once a student of anthro- 


DUKE ELLINGTON AT A RECORDING SESSION 


NEW JAZZ by Barry Ulanoy 


pology that she has resurrected these 
venerables, and certainly one can 
make some study of group patterns 
if not of cephalic indices in listening 
to their desultory squeaking, but there 


is not much musical enjoyment here. 
* * * 


ON RECORDS, if you're very lucky 
in your exploration of the record 
shops, you will find a superb pair of 
sides by a number of men from the 
Woody Herman band, under the 
leadership of great tenor man Flip 
Phillips, and with excellent clarinetist 
Aaron Sachs added. Papilloma (an 
epithelial tumor formed by hypertro- 
phy of the papillae: a wart, a corn) 
and Skyscraper, they are called; they 
are as bright a set of jazz variations 
as you are likely to hear. In the re- 
strained Norvo groove, they derive 
strength from their balance of full 
ensemble scoring and free solos of 
varying length, two to 16 measures. 
Look, too, for two twelve-inch sides 
to be released early in February on 
the same label, Signature, by these 
same men, /-2-3-4 Jump and Sweet 
and Lovely. 

Curiously, the return to recording 
by Columbia and Victor has been sig- 
nalized not by any brilliant new rec- 
ords, but by the issue and re-issue of 
some fine old sides. On Columbia, 
there are four sides by Benny Good- 
man, his band and sextet, which im- 
press most. The band when it was at 
its most compelling, with Cootie 
Williams playing growl trumpet, lots 
of it, and Peggy Lee singing, and 
Eddie Sauter arranging, may be heard 
in Fiesta in Blue, My Old Flame and 
How Deep is the Ocean; the first all 
Cootie, the second and third some of 
Cootie again, and Benny, and lots of 
fine Lee singing and Sauter scoring. 
Paired with the Fiesta is the last of 
the sextet’s great sides, I Can’t Give 
You Anything But Love, Baby, with 
fine Benny and Cootie, Georgie Auld 
and Charlie Christian, and Kenny 
Kersey’s lone appearance on a Good- 
man record, playing some forte piano. 

On Victor, the hundred-odd re- 
issues announced for September, 1944, 
release are beginning to make their 
way to the record stores. There is 
much that is good in this list, Good- 
man and T. Dorsey, Waller and Shaw 
and Barnet, Hawk and some good 
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ost impressive series of date records 
er waxed under one man’s leader- 


Whiners’ Drag, you hear soloists like 
jawrence Brown, Johnny Hodges, 
yenny Carter, playing beautifully; on 
all the Hampton sides ever released 
M Victor, as on his big band sides 
‘or Decca, there is a drive that is 
quite as the French critics describe 
112z, formidable, fantastique, merveil- 
bux! 
) I was present at Duke Ellington’s 
[rst two recording sessions for Vic- 
or, The second, none of the product 
)f which has yet been released, was 
fauch better than the first, with a 
}andsome piece fashioned from B, B, B 
naterials, Blue Cellophane, Mood to 
li¢@ Wooed and My Heart Sings (sung 
itrayhorn’s way.) The first four sides 
vere Ellington pops, released in the 
severse order of their importance and 
xcellence, Don’t You Know I Care, 
’m Beginning to See the Light, I 
Ndidn’t Know About You and Ain’t 
jz0t Nothing But the Blues. The last 
4s a delightful blues variant, amusing- 
iy arranged, well sung, with some 
brilliantly insinuating tenor sax con- 
jributed by Al Sears and an infectious 
juumming obbligato by Kay Davis. 
The small labels have been more 
strained in the size and number of 
heir releases since Capitol took over 
he Scranton, Pa., recording plant, 
yut they have let loose some good 
hings. Asch leads with two excellent 
ilbums of trio stuff, the Stuff Smith 
Trio and the Mary Lou Williams 
[rio, and some less winsome than 
usual music from the Art Tatum three- 
some. Savoy’s Johnny Guarnieri Trio 
sides are entirely engaging; wonder- 
fully titled, Gliss Me Again rests on 
the piano glissandoes of Johnny and 
the double-stop bowed octaves of bas- 
sist Slam Stewart; they make much 
again of Bowing Singing Slam, over- 
leaf. 
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FLEMISH ART 

[Continued from Page 43] 

of an iconographic account of van 
Eyck’s Adoration of the Lamb that 
ignores its liturgical roots, and states 
that it “has the intellectuality and 
logic of the writings of St. Thomas 
Aquinas?” This is simply a pious for- 
mula of cultural apologetics which 
saves the author the trouble of con- 
sidering seriously the “logic” of the 
work. How frivolous it is may be 
judged from the fact that he is able 
in the same chapter to say that the 
painting translates not only the the- 
ology of St. Thomas but also of so 
anti-scholastic a spirit as St. Bernard. 
Apologetics again, when he tells us 
that Flemish religious art “speaks 
great truths on which the entire struc- 
ture of western civilization is based,” 
—an imposing assertion that might 
be made about almost any art since 
the Greeks, but is not developed here 
with enough evidence or conviction 
to win our confidence. With this may 
be connected his discovery of the 
“amazing similarity of the 20th cen- 
tury to the 15th as the last flowering 
of the Middle Ages.” It is not clear 
in what this similarity exists—our 
own art is neither religious nor real- 
istic. If the decay of bourgeois society 
as a parallel to the decay of :feudal- 
ism is implied, remarkably little is 
said of the declining feudalism in the 
historical chapters. Most probably, 
what the author has in mind is his 
belief that the two centuries are linked 
by a common democratic outlook. 
The sight of children in the old 
Flemish paintings leads him to re- 
mark that the children of these chil- 
dren ‘“‘were to cross the sea and lay 
the foundations of democracy in the 
Americas”; we learn also that Yankee 
Doodle Dandy is derived from an old 
Flemish harvest song; but not a word 
about the poverty, intolerance and 
oppression that drove men to emi- 
grate to this country. Considering the 
bloody struggles between the lower 
classes and patrician oligarchic rulers 
of the Flemish cities in the 14th cen- 
tury, and the decline of urban liber- 
ties in the 15th with the emergence 
of the monarchic national states, it 
is hardly correct to say that this re- 
ligious, often mystical art of the 15th 
century, sometimes so ceremonious, 
sometimes so elegant and patrician, 
conveys ideals of democratic commu- 
nal life. The truth is that the Baron 
is forced to document his notions on 
democracy in Flanders with facts 
about a period much earlier than the 
one that created this art, and to dis- 
regard the actual social and political 
conditions of the 15th century. There 
was no doubt a close connection be- 
tween the growth of realism as an 
enchanting discovery of the here and 
now, and the rise of the bourgeois 
class, which was at certain moments 
in the 11th and 12th centuries, in the 
struggle against feudalism, the pro- 
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[Continued from page 49] | 
tagonist of democratic rights. But 


strangely, van der Elst finds the source 
of the mediaeval democratic spirit 
in the peasantry, in the cooperative 
care of ditches and dikes, a prejudice 
that those who recall Belgian history 
will recognize as a retrospective in- 
version of the true relations between 
the conservative Catholic peasants 
and the urban industrial workers in 
the modern struggle for democratic 
rights in Belgium. He describes the 
realism of Flemish art, moreover, not 
as an historical transformation of the 
older symbolic forms of imagery com- 
mon to the whole of western Europe, 
and assuming in the Low Countries 
and Northern France a more decided- 
ly empirical character, but as a spe- 
cial and permanent trait of the Flem- 
ish soul. It may be, as he says, that 
the Flemish landscapes express the 
deep attachment of the people to 
their country, but how account then 
for the absence of such landscape- 
painting before the 15th century? 
And if the artists give to the figures 
of the saints a most convincing ma- 
teriality and optical truth, does this 
mean that the realism is of religious 
origin, as he maintains,—a desire to 
render visible “the proximity of re- 
ligious concerns”? The burghers of 
Douai around 1380 said in a docu- 
ment concerning the church that 
“God was the first and foremost of 
bourgeois”; the artists of the next 
generation undertook to locate the 
divinity in a space subject to the most 
advanced norms of secular knowledge 
of the world. Lacking an historical 
view of these things, van der Elst 
ignores the significance of the late 
forms of mediaeval realistic vision 
and individual piety, reducing them 
both to congenital characteristics of 
the Flemish folk. 

The book is well illustrated and 
includes some fine color reproductions, 
of which the enlarged detail of the 
Weeping Virgin by Bouts is especially 
beautiful. Most of the double page 
illustrations unfortunately are not 
perfectly matched. 


MEYER SCHAPIRO 


YOUNG POETS* 


AR more interesting than their 
poetry are the prefaces by four 

of the poets in this anthology: 
Eve Merriam, Jean Garrigue, 
Tennessee Williams and John Freder- 
ick Nims. The verse is of hardly any 
consequence, and it adds nothing to 
the poetry of the new generation. 
These four poets are not promising, 
but already senile in their twenties. 
Only the poetry of one of them: 
the Ecuadorian, Alejandro Carrion, 
seems important enough to deserve 
actual mention. (Significantly enough 
he offers no preface to his poems!) 
Carrion writes with a great deal of 


* FIVE YOUNG AMERICAN POETS. 
New Directions. 


poetic ardour, and although he is not 
a clever technician, his automatic 
method of writing produces images 
and lines that mark him as a young, 
promising poet who will probably de- 
velop into a significant one. 

Such lines as these show Carrion’s 
fire, pure and simple, expressed in 
images that seem reflected in water: 


“Come, behold the water invading the 
sleeping ships 

Come, hear the deaf murmur of the 
sunken temple ; 

Come, behold: the flood which reaches 
the spirit.” 


At times, he seems to be altogether 
too facile, writing such obviously dull 
lines as these: 


But salvage Joy! Do not let Joy die! 
... Quickly! Save Joy! 
Do not let Joy die! 


Usually Carrion does seem to be 
inspired, and his simplicity, which is 
not pretty or vulgar saving in spots, 
entails the use of an imagery auto- 
matic without being surrealist, and yet 
it cannot, because of its resemblance 
to Lorca, be considered completely 
derivative from Imagism. 

The prefaces are interesting . be- 
cause they give a picture of what 
four so-called “promising young tal- 
ents’” think about peotry. They also 
give a picture of what poets should 
not think about poetry. 

Eve Merriam’s naive comments are 
mainly concerned with the resurrec- 
tion of the antiquated argument be- 
tween the so-called “Ivory Towerist” 
and the Whitmanesque type of poet 
who communicates his ideas in sim- 
ple, “unpoetic” language. Why a poet 
appearing in a supposedly avant- 


garde collection should be concerned 


with this argument is a question to 
ask the editor and publisher. Miss 
Merriam’s viewpoint in this argument 


is that she has tried to combine these ! 


two attitudes. With such lines as the 
following we can easily see how un- 
successful her theories, so far as her 
poetry is concerned, have been: 


“bestowing the silver coin like a discreet 
caress, 

the successful lover, passionate but wary; 

doting on her will-less, the spirit ‘so 
deliciously unfree, 

his white dove, his doe, 

stupid fairy.” 


(Title of the above: ‘The Business 
Man Tips His Favorite Waitress’’). 

Nims stupidly confesses that he 
understands neither poetry nor love. 
The rest of his preface is simply an 
apology for this obviously affected and 
hypocritically modest statement. He 
states also that “the human situation” 
is of greater interest to him than poe- 
try. This denotes his failure as a 
poet and artist. The poet, unlike the 
rest of mankind today, identifies, in 
the literal sense, his inner-self (from 
which all poetry springs) with the 
external world (“the human situa- 
tion” as Nims terms it). It is this 
identification, which is made possible 
through love, that makes the poet 
unique. Man, in the modern world, 
definitely splits himself in halves, liv- 
ing in reality and in the spirit, with- 
out realizing the relationship between 
these two realms. To say that “In a 
[Continued on page 51] 
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~ trivial thing .. .” 


strong convictions. 
symbolic of the confused and weak 


YOUNG POETS 

[Continued from page 50] 

universe of ganglion and nebula, of 
intellectual and ethical dimensions yet 
more impressive, poetry is perhaps a 
is obviously a sign 
that Nims is not a poet with any 
His attitude is 


academician who does not understand 
the great power poetry will wield in 
the future, because he is involved 
with an approach and _ technique 
which reduce poetry to the class-room 
where it is treated as a mere insigni- 
ficant supplement to the other subjects 
being taught. That is, poetry is not 
thought of as being in the world, and 
the world is never thought of as be- 


ing in poetry. 


Jean Garrigue’s preface is much 
more intelligent. But it contributes 
little or nothing to one’s knowledge 
of poetry, restating, as it does, all the 
most obvious principles of the poet’s 
vision of life. Garrigue could have 
made his preface into one paragraph 


_ instead of two and a half pages. And 


yet he seems not to be very sure about 
what he is saying. His whole analysis 
is fragmentary, too much a parody of 
antiquated ideas which today hold 
little water unless they are supported 
by other ideas which contribute to a 
more expansive view on “the poet’s 
business,” as Garrigue puts it. 
Tennessee Williams writes two pref- 
aces to his poems: titling one “Fri- 
volous Version” and the other “Serious 
Version.” To begin with, I think the 
“frivolous” preface should have been 
titled “Serious Version” and _ vice- 
versa. He poses the most inane ques- 
tions imaginable, asking poets “how 
they live” and “how they get along.” 
He then tells us how he won prizes 
for poetry in high-school, how he 
wrote poetry behind his employer’s 
back and how he knew poets in New 


_ Orleans, Los Angeles, St. Louis and 


Chicago. His naiveté is insupportable, 
and one begins to feel that he should 
have kept on winning prizes at school, 
should not have written poetry on his 
job, and should not have met provin- 
cial poets who inspired him to go on 


writing despite his obvious lack of 
talent. 
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BILINGUAL BIOGRAPHY 

[Continued from page 32] 

Aux Belles Japonaises; J’ai perdu mon chapeau, mais, toi tu n’avais tou- 
jours ni temps ni argent a perdre, 

Arcachon; you write, “J’éspére que tu n’as pas tenté de rentrer 4 Paris.” 
We both came back, at different times, and we both left at different times 
without seeing each other. 

Hollywood; merci, cher vieux, I received your valise. Those who say you 
do not work any more are crazy. I know you do not like to repeat yourself, 
but only a real cheater can repeat himself with impunity. The most insig- 
nificant thing you do is a thousand times more interesting and fruitful than 
the best that can be said or done by your detractors. Strange how those 
most suspicious of your pulling their legs haven’t any to stand on. 

1945, New York; yes, and chess. Au revoir! 


AMERICA DISCOVERS MARCEL 

[Continued from page 33] 

Herd, but a source of inner spiritual energy, whichever flows from within 
outward. Talent, craft and skill are but the instruments of communication 
between Persons; and all the arts, deeply understood, are nothing more 
than the idioms of inter-personal communication. Talent and skill, in them- 
selves, mean nothing when divorced from the Person. 

Many have privately expressed disappointment in the course of Du- 
champ’s career, his early abandonment of pigment and brush, his running 
away to chess as other young men have run away to sea. Such critics 
fail to realize that his real life work has been to explore the depths of his 
own being, to maintain his own reality—to find means of communicating 
his own truth. As a catalyst in the real of expression, Marcel has proved 
himself possessed not merely with an “occult power for destruction”; he 
has, with subtle alchemy, transmuted the baser metals of his life into the 
radiant myth of ‘“Marcel”—a masterpiece even more arresting than the 
Nude Descending a Staircase! 


A PORTRAIT 
[Continued from page 35] 
of his chair, taking his hand in hers. “Your heart?” 

“There is nothing else that is wrong.” 

“We'll have to take care of you,” Susanna, who did not think it was 
his heart nor any definite weakness, but something abstract and a little 
unreal, like his work, remarked looking into his calm eyes affectionately 
and as she thought, consoling. 

She felt him pleasantly as a charming and rare creature, sensitive, 
delicate and with a rare polished finish. She knew him as set, definitely 
set somehow, in character, and subtly eccentric in intellect, although she 
was unable to follow rationally his philosophy of complete rejection of 
what he conceived to be the trammels of convention,—and convention for 
him included all intellectual tools that had become masters: language and 
logic itself, and indeed all forms of culture that were past and yet potent. 

And Susanna who had accepted logic as a condition of life as she 
lived it, and could therefore not agree with an attitude of denying all 


thought and all value and still continuing life, and could, in this, Delaire’s, | 


case understand it neither in point of origin or inspiration,—Susanna yet 
did not completely reject his attitude. She regarded it more or less as the 
intellectual-aesthetic mask of his cerebral personality and held it off, as it 
were, and contemplated it, while she accepted warmly his so sympathetic 
and charming practical self. 


i 


O MARCEL, ETC. 


[Continued from page 35] 
it means to me two dollars—Ti li li laera . . 


now. 

Demuth you must be careful of your key she keeps it about a week 
every key she gets she keeps. You speak like Carlo, well when he wants 
to imitate—well have a drink! You know those two girls are crazy about 
that man, they mustn’t, you must get him out. I will have a tongue sand- 


. it is twice I need to shave 


which—you must suck it. 
is that Billy Sunday—There’s always a sky in heaven! . . . that is too low. 
My ancestor is tall people. Don’t write, he is going to leave you for a 
minute. 

Sandwiches—Oh I forgot to telephone—what shall I say, Ti li li laere 


—she said—all right! 
Reprinted from The Blind Man (1917) ; : 
THIS was written at the Ball where I saved Marcel. With his robe afloat, the sym- 
metry of his bronze hair rising from his beautiful profile, wavering as a flame, 
he was—actually—climbing a paper festoon hung from the top of the dome to 
the musicians’ gallery. : 5 3 
To clarify his “subconscious” In Memoriam of that era—when my notes in 
“The Blind Boy’? caused, in New York, a bewildering uproar as to the base im- 
morality of the modernists—I mention: Marcel let fall his 


American flag—into his champagne. MINA LOY 


. . . Censorship Don’t let your flag get wet .. .! 
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OES not all the distress 

of the world, whether 
it affects only one person or 
the whole community as is 
the case today, operate, by 
counterbalance, a mysterious 
lever that is alone capable of 
giving to the human con- 
science access to a higher 
level? This question domi- 
nates ARCANE 17, just pub- 
lished, by the author of 
Nadja, in which the myth of 
resurrection is explored 
simultaneously from the 
point of view of love and of 
the first great dawnlike mo- 
ments of the war, and in 
which it is repeated after 
Bacon and Condillac, that 
human understanding must, 
of necessity, be remade. 
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DUCHAMP: ANTI-ARTIST 


| [Continued from Page 24] 


lay under a coat of dust which had accumulated over a period of 
six months. In this condition, it was dramatically photographed by 
Man Ray, and, the photograph titled Elévage de Poussiére, all but 
resembles the traces of a lost civilization spotted from an airplane. 
Duchamp dropped fixative on the glass where the dust covered 
the cones, using the mottled effect of discoloration, as a color 


externally imposed. Preserving this as a memento of a condition | 


prevailing at a given moment, he cleared away the remainder of 
the dust and began to work again. Here he submits to, but is not 
dominated by, the inevitable. Sometimes, as in Unhappy ready- 
made, he goes out to meet the situation, establishing the conditions 
under which the elements may act. The ravages of time he accepts 
with philosophic detachment, as in the ready-made consisting of 
the rusted metal comb, a contemporary object primitive enough in 
its form and aged enough in its incrustations to conjure up in 
advance the image of its appearance if, in the remote future, it 


were to be dug out of ruins. As the shovel predicts “the broken 


arm,” the comb is offered as a sample of the state of archeological 
findings to be unearthed hundreds of years hence. 


THE ELEMENT OF CHANCE 


Chance is a sub-category of irony in the work of Duchamp, 
its use springing from the ironic point of view and its application 
highly charged with mockery. The results of his experiments with 
chance are applied with the precision and detachment of mathe- 
matics. Selection enters before and after the fact. Anomalous as 
this may sound, Duchamp uses chance intentionally. Through its 
use he arrives at “a new unit of measure,” finding forms indepen- 
dent of the hand. A rich variety of techniques has developed from 
its use. Three basic means are employed—‘“wind, gravity, and 
aim.” 

Duchamp supplies the following key to his first experiment with 
chance: “Draft is a force. If you capture it, you can make a piston 
move.” Air currents blowing a piece of mesh gauze against a 
screen, imprinted a limpid rectangle upon it. The experiment 
repeated three times gave three chance images, variations on the 
square, which were used in their precise configuration on the cloud 
formation in the large glass. 

Choosing deliberately a thread a meter long, Duchamp held 
it “straight and horizontal” at a height of a meter from the floor. 
This preparation was a kind of mathematical ritual. Then, chance 
and gravity were allowed to play their parts. The thread was 
dropped on to a horizontal plane where it was fixed in the chance 
line that it formed. This experiment was repeated three times, 
giving three variations of the chance line which were used in sev- 
eral pictures. These lines, titled 3 stoppages etalon, 1913-14, 
arranged into three different groupings for a total of nine, were 
projected on the large glass in relation to the nine malic forms. 
The lines fanned out like huge cracks, anticipating the direction 
the actual cracks took when the glass was eventually broken by 
accident. Here again, perhaps, is Duchamp’s acceptance of the in- 
tervention of nature, or at least of “fate.” In using glass, he surely 
knew, even though he ignored the fact, that the chances were it 
would be broken. All the more reason, it is astounding that by the 
use of chance, he was to anticipate the configuration when the 


‘breakage occurred. 


The third device in allowing shapes to create themselves and 
thus void the responsibility of the hand, is termed by Duchamp 
adresse, that is, skill in aiming. Nine marks were made upon the 
glass by the impact of shots of matches dipped in paint, from a 
toy cannon (“If the instrument is bad, the skill is tested more.’’) 
Aiming nine shots at a given point, these formed a polygram as a 
result of variation in the aim-control and accompanying conditions. 


586 Fifth Ave., New York 19 | He then converted the flat polygram or floor plan into an elevation 
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plan. Here the nine points became the locations for the nine malic 
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Duchamp accepts as inevitable the action of the forces of 
nature, the changes which time effects, its proclivity for corroding, 
destroying, reducing to rubbish all that man builds, its haste in 
covering all human traces with dust. 

The laws of chance were later exploited in dadaism by Arp 
and, in surrealism, Ernst’s decalcomania of chance has been 
the means for releasing the springs of inspiration for many of the 
younger surrealist painters. 

The various techniques already mentioned in connection with 
Duchamp’s work are only a part of those implicit therein. There 
might also be mentioned as of particular interest, the “optical 
evidences” in the large glass, actual optical drawings for the cor- 
rection of eyesight, transcribed in perspective and scraped out of 
quicksilver that had been applied, mirror-fashion, to the glass. 
There is also the use of lead wire and string to supplant the hand 
in drawing lines. The device of kinesthetic surprise is employed in 
the object sardonically titled Why not sneeze?, 1921. Here in 
lifting a wire cage filled with cubes of sugar, one is startled by its 
unexpected weight, for the cubes are marble, not sugar. 

The mural Tu m’ is rich in inventive techniques, and combines 
most of those so far discussed, Further, it contains many new ideas. 
Trompe l’oeil is introduced—Duchamp painted a simulated rent in 
the canvas “held together” with real safety pins. Shadows and the 
ghosts of shadows appear, forecasting the later fumage of Paalen, 
Matta and others. These shadows are thrown by the hat rack, bicy- 
cle wheel and a corkscrew. Set in the center of the canvas 1s a point- 
ing hand, the sign painter’s cliché, for the execution of which Du- 
champ brought in a local artisan; and, projecting at right angles 
from the canvas, is a ready-made object consisting of a bristle brush. 

As fascinating as are the many techniques and philosophic 
ideas in themselves, they serve the more important function of be- 
ing aids to the reéxamination of esthetic concepts, of contemporary 
culture and its relation to culture in general. That Duchamp’s 
esthetic sensibility enabled him to do this on a high spiritual plane 
adds immeasurably to the stature of his achievement. Perhaps more 
uian any one of his contemporaries he has rediscovered the magic 
of the object and its esoteric relation to life, for centuries obscured 
in the Greek concept of sculpture. Contemporary points of view 
may be found in Duchamp’s work, cubism, futurism, collage, dada, 
and surrealism. This is not eclecticism, but the varied activity of a 
creative nature too large to be confined in any one movement. 
So all-encompassing, so pulsating with contemporaneity and so 
fecund is his work that as various phases of vanguard art unfold 
and develop, they find in it their counterpart. Picasso’s energy is so 
intense that he exploits every possibility implicit in his inventions. 
Klee’s fantasy leaves more space for the investigations of the 
younger painters. But the treasure trove of subtleties in creative 
ideas and techniques in Duchamp’s work is still essentially un- 
touched. Tapping these resources will provide a rich yield for the 
new generation of painters, in whose awareness lies the future of 
twentieth-century painting; for here, deeply embedded with mean- 
ing, is one of the great, little explored veins in contemporary art. 
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